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WO years ago Canada officially 

went to In September of 

last year, after 12 months of con- 
fict, the situation was grave, with the 
Battle of Britain in progress, and in our 
minds the single thought that our job 
was to get on with the war. 

Recent pronouncements by leading 
statesmen of the democracies on both 
sides of the Atlantic, while still empha- 
siting the continued gravity of the situa- 
tion, do strike one significant note. 


war. 


The speakers all feel free to give time 
and thought to, and to indicate with 
confidence, a general post-war policy. 
We may, therefore, with equal propriety 
give some thought today to the post-war 
problem of wheat. 

That problem is one of the most im- 
portant, and probably the most urgent, 
with which the government of Canada 
will have to deal when the war is over 
and victory won. 

It is important because Canada’s enor- 
mous stocks of wheat will sooner or later 
have to be disposed of. 

It is urgent because failure on the part 
of Canada’s representatives at the peace 
conference to grasp fully the significance 
of the effect of any suggested peace 
terms on the future of wheat may delay 
seriously — nay, may prevent — Canada’s 
return to her rightful place in the wheat 
markets of the world. 

Let us clearly understand at. the out- 
set that no plans for settlement of the 
wheat problems can leave out of calcula- 
tion the rights of the United States, 
Australia and Argentina. If the right 
Solution is found, no favored treatment 
heed be sought or granted. 


LOCAL MARKETS 


In order to appreciate fully the prob- 
lem of how to recover lost markets, it is 
Netessary to establish clearly what that 
los§ has been. In the years 1927-28 and 
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TELLS HOW TO SOLVE 


The Post-War Problem of Wheat 








1928-29, western Canada produced the 
two largest consecutive wheat crops in 
her history; namely, 1,000,000,000 bus. 
In those two years the exports of wheat 
and flour totaled 740,000,000 bus. 

In those same two years the other 
three large wheat growing countries ex- 
ported 950,000,000 bus. 

In the crop year before the present 
war the exports of wheat and flour from 
the Big Four shrank to 496,000,000 bus, 
as against a yearly average in the two 
years previously mentioned of-845,000,000 
bus. This shrinkage in yearly exports of 
400,000,000 bus can be attributed to one 
specific cause—the widespread develop- 
ment of national self-sufficiency in 
Europe, of which Nazism is the most 
virulent type. 

Tariffs, embargoes, quotas and subsidies 
to native growers of wheat shut ‘so many 
doors in continental Europe that the 
exports of Canadian wheat and flour to 
that part of the world were in 1938-39 
only 51,000,000 bus, or less than one 
fourth of what they were in 1927-28 and 
1928-29. 

And grasp this fact: Despite the large 
crops of 13 and 14 years ago and the 
active competition between the Big Four, 
the average daily price of No. 1 northern 
in store at Fort William-Port Arthur 
was $1.4614, and $1.2414 bu, respectively. 
Let us now turn to our two-fold problem 
and see what solution can be offered. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES 


Prime Minister Churchill has stated 
publicly that Great Britain will be re- 
sponsible for food supplies reaching the 
starving population in occupied countries 
when victory is won and that the British 
Empire has the means to this end. Re- 
cent pronouncements suggest the inclu- 
sion of the peoples of Germany and 
Italy in this beneficence, but on certain 
specified conditions. 

It is generally believed—it might be 
safer to say, hoped—that European re- 
quirements on the’ conclusion of peace 
will absorb all the Big Four’s then exist- 
ing surpluses. Nobody, of course, knows 
now what these surpluses will be and 
their absorption may take more than one 
year. 

Canada, however, should be prepared 


to offer her high quality surplus, all or 
in part, whatever that may then be, on 
one important condition; namely, that it 
is taken away as quickly as possible and 
shipped into every corner of continental 
Europe, so that the people there may 
become quality and price conscious. 

hereafter the operation of natural 
democratic mental processes will induce 
growers to quit growing wheat on un- 
suitable land and revert to the produc- 
tion of other commodities for which their 
land is more suited, 


Thus would be taken the first impor- 
tant step toward recovery of lost mar- 
kets in Europe, but much more will re- 
main to be done if these markets are to 
be retained and Canada is to be assured 
of being able to dispose of each year’s 
crop of wheat within the crop year. 


NEW ECONOMIC ORDER 
Mr. Churchill has also stated that 
there will be established in Europe a new 
economic order which will permit all 
nations large and small to work out 
their own destiny along democratic lines. 
The United, States is now in the picture 
on the side of the democracies and will 
undoubtedly play an. important part in 
working out the necessary plans. 
There can be no doubt as to the power 
of the democracies to make these plans 
effective. Apart from their position as 
victors they have the necessary economic 
and financial strength. Nevertheless, it 
is going to take statesmanship of the high- 


est order to achieve anything like success. 

International trade ig now generally 
regarded in democratic countries as the 
surest safeguard for peace. Those en- 
gaged in production, manufacture or 
commerce, have little thought or time 
for war. But those who talk glibly about 
it must grasp the fact that international 
trade means an exchange of goods for 
goods and that money is only the medium 
for effecting that exchange. 

The fact may as well be faced now 
as ever that, unless Canadians are pre- 
pared to pay out good Canadian dollars 
for the purchase of commodities or manu- 
factured goods produced in. continental 
Europe, there will be no supply of Cana- 
dian dollars in continental Europe to pay 
for Canadian wheat. 


POST-WAR OBJECTIVES 

Therefore, the first objective should be 
to secure the abolition of all tariffs, em- 
bargoes, quotas, against Canadian wheat 
and also subsidies to native growers of 
wheat. In other words, establish wheat 
as a free trade commodity in Europe 
at least. 

Concurrently there should be a drastic 
revision downwards of Canada’s tariff 
structure, whether devised for revenue or 
protection. The peoples of “Europe must 
be free to sell their goods to Canada if 
they are going to be able to buy Cana- 
dian wheat. 

This may or may not tend to the dis- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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In his address to the recent annual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 


which forms the text of this article, President Mathieson asserts that, after the war, 


@ Canada should be prepared to offer her high quality surplus on the condition 


that it is taken away as quickly as possible to every corner of continental Europe 


so that Europeans become wheat-price and wheat-quality conscious ; 


@ Wheat should be established as a free trade commodity to the end that the 


best wheat be produced at the cheapest price; 


@ Competition, which is the soul of trade, should be untrammeled by anything 


which savors of “planned economy” or totalitarian regimentation, against which 


the democracies are now fighting. 
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September 24, 1941 


FRANK KELL, LEADING 
TEXAS MILLER, DIES 


—_—— 

Pneumonia Fatal to Man Who Established 
Many Successful Business Enterprises 
During Career of Half a Century 
Frank Kell, identified with the milling 
industry and the grain trade of Texas 
for more than half a century and in 
later life associated with numerous south- 
western business enterprises, died at the 
local hospital at Wichita Falls, early 
Wednesday morning, Sept. 17, following 
an attack of influenza which developed 

into pneumonia. 

A year ago Mr. Kell’s hip was broken 
in a fall while he was visiting at Colo- 
rado Springs, and since then his health 
has been indifferent. He continued, how- 
ever, active in the management of his 
affairs until a few days before his death. 

Mr. Kell is survived by Mrs. Kell and 
six daughters, all save one residents of 
Wichita Falls. The other daughter, 
whose husband, Wiley Blair, is president 
of the Holly Sugar Co., resides at Colo- 
rado Springs. An only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kell, Joseph A. Kell, long asso- 
ciatel with his father in many enter- 
prises, was killed in a motor car acci- 
dent in November, 1939. 


¥ ¥ 


Mr. Kell was in considerable sense the 
leader of a group of half a dozen men 
who, since early in the present century, 
more or less dominated the flour milling 
industry of Texas. Included in the 
group were Perry Burrus, James C. 
Whaley, August Gieseke, H. G. Stinnett, 
Sr, E. G. Rall and B. R. Neal. The 
last named never was associated with the 
others in their numerous milling adven- 
tures but always was close to them in 
affairs of the industry. E. G. Rall pri- 
marily was interested in the grain trade, 
but frequently had some part of the 
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ownership of one or another flour mill. 
With Mr. Kell’s passing he is the only 
survivor of the older generation of Texas 
millers. 

Mr. Kell was born at Clifton, Texas, 
Dec. 2, 1859. 
captain of the Texas Rangers, rough 
and ready trooper heroes of a thousand 
western tales. It is told that about the 
time of Mr. Kell’s birth, his father led 
his company of Rangers, in company 
with the old Second Dragoons of the 
United States Cavalry into battle with 
the Comanches somewhere on the South 
Plains and rescued the locally famous 
Cynthia Ann Parker, who had been cap- 
tured by the Indians in childhood. “Jim” 
Whaley’s father was of the same period 
and there is another border adventure 
story of “Jim’s” narrow escape from cap- 
ture by roving Indian bands. 

Mr. Kell’s first job was working in a 
store at Clifton. Later on, but while 
still in early manhood, he obtained em- 
ployment with M. Lasker, then principal 
owner of the Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston. Mr. Kell’s job was chiefly 
buying wheat and in that connection he 
soon became familiar with members of 
the grain trades in central and north 
Texas. This led to his first adventure 
on his own account in milling through 
purchase of the Wichita Valley Milling 
Co., a small plant at Wichita Falls. 
Associated with him was his brother-in- 
law, J. A. Kemp, and Mr. Lasker also 
aided in the financing. The new business 
proved so successful that when the mill 
burned four years later it was imme- 
diately rebuilt on a substantially larger 
scale. The most interesting outgrowth 
of this small milling adventure was that 
it brought into business asseciation Mr. 
Kell and Mr. Kemp and the subsequent 
participation of the firm of Kemp & 
Kell in almost every important develop- 
ment enterprise in West Texas through 
the next third of a century. The fact 


His father was a famous 





NEW FILM GLORIFIES MILLING IN S. W. 


*K *K 


* *K 


Lives of Mr.and Mrs. Sam Gladney Are Featured 


NE of the oustanding films of 
QO the season “Blossoms in the 

Dust,” is glorifying flour milling 
in the Southwest by featuring the lives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Gladney, for many 
years associated with milling in Texas. 

Mr. Gladney was a pioneer miller of 
Sherman, Texas, building what is now 
known as the Fant mill there and pros- 
pering for many years before ill fortune 
befell him and forced the sale of all his 
property. He and his wife then moved 
to Fort Worth, where he was associated 
With Universal Mills until his death six 
years ago. 

The picture, however, features Greer 
Garson as Mrs. Gladney, and builds the 
story around her great work with home- 
less children of the state. After losing 
her only child, Mrs. Gladney, according 
to the picture, started a day nursery, 
later building it into a children’s home. 
When the mill went on the block, the 
Gladneys were forced to leave their be- 
loved avocation and move to Fort Worth, 
but there Mrs. Gladney quickly went into 
the work again, raising money, caring for 
the children herself and seeking aid of 
others, 

An injunction stopped her work only 
4 short time, and she moved outside the 


city limits to carry on. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1935 she continued and 
expanded her work, which today is one 
of the largest institutions of its kind. 

Mr. Gladney is played by Walter 
Pidgeon. The story in the picture fol- 
lows carefully the actual happenings in 
the lives of the Gladneys, and for that 
reason is deeply interesting to the many 
friends of this couple in the Southwest. 

J. W. Stewart, formerly general man- 
ager of the G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., 
Sherman, and who now is office manager 
and auditor for Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is a close friend of 
Mrs. Gladney, and learned his first mill- 
ing while working with Mr. Gladney in 
Fort Worth. He vouches for the ac- 
curacy of the interesting picture. 

Milling scenes in the picture are few. 
The mill is pictured, and Gladiola Flour, 
which still is being sold by the Fant 
Milling Co., is dramatized by Mr. Glad- 
ney’s giving a huge bouquet of gladiolas 
to Mrs. Gladney on each anniversary. 
Mr. Gladney always carried, according 
to the picture, a generous sample of 
Texas wheat in his pocket, so the state 
and its milling products are getting a 
big publicity build-up through the film’s 
outstanding actor. 

















The Late Frank Kell 


that their homes were there, combined 
with local pride, caused many of their 
activities to be directed to the upbuild- 
ing of Wichita Falls. Local. public serv- 
ices, factories, cotton oil mills, banking, 
warehousing, the local hotel, oil develop- 
ment and ultimately railways extending 
into the surrounding territory, all were 
directed by the creative and financial 
genius of Mr. Kell, usually in association 
with Mr. Kemp. 

While Mr. Kell was from time to time 
interested with one or another of the 
older generation of Texas millers already 
named, a certain group of properties 
were developed and expanded through 
his own enterprise and always remained 
under his control. These included the 
original and largest mill at Wichita Falls 
and other plants at Waco, Vernon and 
Amarillo, in Texas, and later mills at 
Oklahoma City and Perry, in Oklahoma. 
His first milling ventures outside these 
states were the purchase of a_ mill 
at Arkansas City, Kansas, and the prop- 
erty and business of the old-established 
Plant company, at St. Louis. Even the 
Kell genius was defeated by local diffi- 
culties and a downward trend in milling 
conditions so that the St. Louis property 
ultimately was sold and dismantled and 
the Kansas mill also was disposed of two 
or three years ago. 

Aside from his continuing but some- 
what indifferent interest in these two 
concerns, Mr. Kell’s active association 
with milling came to an end with the 
sale of his Texas and Oklahoma plants 
and business to General Mills, Inc., on 
its formation in 1929. The Kell proper- 
ties were second in importance only to 
the Washburn Crosby mills at the time 
of that company’s formation and still 
constitute, with the subsequent addition 
of the mills at Wichita, Kansas, and El 
Reno, Okla., its chief production in the 
Southwest. 


Second only to his interest in milling 
were Mr. Kell’s activities in railroad con- 
struction and operation. He built and 
still controlled at the time of his death 
the Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad, 
extending 200 miles south from Wichita 
Falls to Dublin, Texas. He also built 
the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, ex- 
tending northwesterly from Wichita 
into the Oklahoma panhandle, but sub- 
sequently sold it to the “Katy” system. 
Several years ago he bought control of 
the Missouri & Northern Arkansas Rail- 
road, extending from southwestern Mis- 
souri to near Memphis, Tenn., reported- 
ly with the purpose of building it up 
and selling it to one of the larger sys- 
tems in that field, but it too was still 
under his control at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Kell’s other management and in- 
vestment interests long included ranch 
lands in Texas and both Old and New 
Mexico, extensive oil properties, and in- 
vestments in and directorships in almost 
every type of commercial enterprise as- 
sociated with Texas and particularly the 
vast plains country of South and West 
Texas, 

Always interested in politics from the 
point of view of the man of affairs, his 
only public office was that of director 
of the Eleventh District (Dallas) Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, in which capacity he 
served for three years terminating in 
1918. 

A man of great force of character, as 
evidenced by his accomplishments, Mr. 
Kell was mild and gentle in manner but 
of definite convictions which he did not 
hesitate -on occasion to express with 
force and vigor. His chief interests were 
his family, his friendships, many of them 
lifelong and all of them enduring, and 
his innumerable business affairs and the 
men associated with him in their direc- 
tion. R. E. S. 
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Federal Trade Commission Financial Study of 
Nine Flour Milling Companies for 1939-40 
Gain in Sales, Decrease in Profits 


Shows 


A report on “Flour Milling Corpora- 
tions” for the fiscal years 1939 and 1940 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s proj- 
ect for the collection of annual financial 
reports from a large number of indus- 
trial corporations operating in many of 
the principal industries of the United 
This is the 
last of the present series of 72 corpora- 
tion reports to be issued by the commis- 
sion. 


States was issued Sept. 19. 


A summary of the reports has al- 
ready been issued. 

The nine flour milling corporations 
whose financial reports are combined rep- 
resent nine of the more important con- 
cerns in the industry, both from the stand- 
point of investment and value of goods 
sold. The classification of “Flour Mill- 
ing Corporations,” as used, refers to cor- 
porations primarily engaged in milling 
flour or meal from grain, except rice. 
Such flour mills and grain mills may 
also produce cracked grain used as ce- 
real or stock feed, or blended and pre- 
pared flours, principally from products 
ground in the same establishment. The 
data are shown in combined form and 
in a manner that does not identify the 
results of any individual corporation. 

The preliminary report of the Bureau 
of the Census shows that the total com- 


bined “value of products” for “Flour and 
Other Grain-Mill Products,” on an estab- 
lishment basis, amounted to $649,943,088 
for the calendar year 1939. The nine cor- 
porations included in this survey re- 
ported combined consolidated sales ag- 
gregating $315,099,410 for the fiscal year 
1940, or 48.5% of the total value of 
products reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. This was an increase of 5.7% 
as compared with sales of $297,982,864 
by the same corporations during the 
fiscal year 1939. Two corporations re- 
ported that their sales could not be seg- 
regated with regard to domestic and 
foreign sales. For seven of the corpora- 
tions, the export and foreign sales rep- 
resented 5.49 and 5.42%, respectively, 
of the combined sales of $155,931,917 for 
1939 and $164,393,974 for 1940. 

The combined net income (before de- 
duction of interest on long-term borrow- 
ings and income taxes) on the average 
total capital of $157,321,854 employed 
by the nine corporations during the fiscal 
year 1940 was $13,020,451, and this in- 
come represented a rate of return of 
8.3%. The rate of return on a compar- 
able basis for 19389 was 11.1%. The 
average rate of return of 8.3% for 1940 
represented individual rates of return 
for the nine corporations ranging from 


FLOUR MILLING CORPORATIONS 
Important Financial Ratios—Fiscal Years 1938, 1939 and 1940 


—— Times———., 

Items— 1938 1939 1940 

Be Cppent Gawste Ch CUPVOME TMDIDIIOR. ooo ccc ccccsctcdecscecacncseee 5.68 5.38 3.99 

Be GPO CHUUED CO CUPTUE TRUTIICONE: 0 cck ccc c cvcvcaacccccoedsesatedee 1.80 1.94 0.64 

3. Net worth to long-term and bank debt... ....ccccccccccscccdtevoes 11.23 13.16 8.42 
4. Sales and other operating income to average investment in the flour 

SR OD «va 020 sn0 shee nts dbs eh cehertheweensenoees eae’ » Pa 2.20 2.29 

5. Sales and other operating income to total operating outgo........ Pi 1.05 1.04 
6. Total operating outgo to average investment in the flour milling 

gE PERT COREE TT Cee Tre eT ere Pree Pee ero retT eee e.. 2.09 2.20 
7. Total operating outgo (exclusive of depreciation) to the average 

ee GP CD GUNUIIDS 6 6.0 65.0.6.00 6066.00 05045 60464000504 ne 3.83 4.08 

8. Sales to average accounts and notes receivable—trade............ Pi. 16.19 16.92 

7——-Per cent———_,, 

S. Weorkine Ghmltel ta tote) BO WRUEMOME oo occ coon ec 6 6c es-0s ce evseer 48.26 46.16 47.82 

BO. Dee MOR GEE CO BOGE TVOUTIRONE occ ccc eee recegesscstedecesee 42.78 40.63 40.65 
11. Patents, trade-marks, good will, organization expense and other 

SRERMTeNe CROC) Ge COURT BI VOMEIIORE 6.00600 cet wccec ve tetevees 0.08 0.01 0.00 

12. Reported appreciation (net) to total investment....... Ribas etee ae 0.46 0.43 0.41 
13. Outside investments (securities, ete., outside the flour milling 

EUNOES Gb DRGRE. TIRWUINNS bc ccc cervcteréstierbecnewenacs 9.99 13.10 10.59 

14. Depreciation reserve to gross fixed assetS..........ceeeeeececccees 45.87 45.05 45.09 

15. Long-term debt (less discount) to total investment............... 5.10 6.23 6.24 

26, PROTOTTOR StOCK: CO COCRL TAVORCIIOME. ... ccc cccecccceccesctwescesese 21.76 20.96 20.31 

27. Gomamon stock to COths IWAVOSCHIOME 2 occ ccc ccc ccsmvcesesescccesvces 37.35 35.66 34.98 

18. Minority interest in capital and surplus to total investment...... -031 0.30 0.28 
19. All surplus (excluding appreciation surplus) and surplus reserves 

Ce Ce CS, 5.65050. 050:4:5.0.0:5 5.0 5:4:5.00.0-6:060 09.6 60m 66 Five bas 83845 35.48 36.85 38.19 


*Not available for this year. tWorking 
current liabilities and marketable securities. 

NOTE.—The total investment consists 
equity, and the long-term borrowings. 


Principal Assets, Fiscal Years 1939 and 
Items— 


. Current assets 
- Quick assets 


mone 


. Inventories (total) 


a. Finished goods and work in proces 


b. Raw materials 

Cc. Supplies ..ccccosss 

d. Transit tonnage ........... 
5. Land, plant and equipment (gross) 
6. Depreciation reserves ........+..6.. 
7. Land, plant and equipment (net) . 


8. Patents, trade-marks, good will, organization 
expense and other intangibles (net)... 


9. Appreciation of fixed assets (net) 


of the corporate net worth, 


. Notes, drafts and accounts receivable (net 








capital consists of the total current assets—less 


or stockholders’ 


1940, and Per Cent of Increase or Decrease 


% increase or 


10. Investments gutside the flour milling business 


(net) 
11. Other assets 


12. Deferred and prepaid items ............. 


13. Total assets 
*Denotes decrease, 


1939 1940 decrease 

sees $95,388,996 $103,299,491 8.2 
pees 34,500,753 16,583,367 *51.93 
bis 16,786,300 21,214,709 26.38 
ies 42,726,847 64,012,759 49.82 
8,030,030 11,796,928 46.91 
30,768,705 46,987,019 52.71 
3,404,881 4,426,026 29.99 
523,231 802,786 53.43 
115,787,433 117,967,699 1.88 
52,156,459 53,186,750 1.98 
63,630,974 64,780,949 1.81 
aces 11,274 6,358 *43.60 
err 676,399 653,372 *3.40 
ow 1 20,509,459 16,871,475 *17.74 
veee 1,121,146 1,585,182 41.39 
a 5:4 1,943,865 1,978,001 1.76 
soo8 177,927,637 187,520,352 5.39 


Principal Liabilities, Capital and Surplus, Fiscal Years 1939 and 1940, and Per Cent of 
Increase or Decrease 


Items— 
. Current liabilities 
. Notes payable to banks 
Notes and accounts payable—trade 


Long-term debt 
Preferred stock—outstanding 


. Minority interest 


2 DIR Tm yo tore 


12. Earned surplus 


13. Reserves—other than deducted from assets.. 
14. Total liabilities and surplus ........++++.- 


*Denotes decrease. 


Bonds and mortgages due in one year.... 
. Common stock—outstanding ..........5.. 
. Paid-in surplus ......ccccccccccccsevecee 
10. Surplus arising from revaluation of assets.... 
11. Other capital surplus .........eeeeeeeeee 


% increase or 


1939 1940 decrease 

one's $17,742,612 $25,914,979 46.06 
kee 1,386,500 7,771,365 460.50 
rer 5,334,153 5,478,604 2.71 
vee . 464,000 324,500 *30.06 
eeu 9,256,400 9,586,400 3.57 
cess 32,685,100 32,237,042 *1.37 
as a 55,607,247 55,518,095 *0.16 
eee’ 460,763 449,357 *2.48 
cose 1,295,220 1,398,904 8.01 
635,306 613,528 *3.43 

ones 11,841,644 11,063,566 *6.57 
ones 40,074,795 44,990,040 12.27 
8,328,550 5,748,441 *30.98 

sede 177,927,637 187,520,352 5.39 


a profit of 0.01% to 15.2%. Three of 
the corporations had rates of return 
higher than the average and their rates 
were 11.9, 12 and 15.2%. The remaining 
six corporations had rates of return 
lower than the average and their rates 
ranged from a profit of 0.01% to 4.6%. 
The combined net income for 1940 on 
the average corporate net worth invest- 
ment, or stockholders’ equity, after pro- 
visions for income taxes amounted to 
$10,765,309, and this represented a rate 
of return of 7.3% on the stockholders’ 
investment. The rates for individual cor- 
porations on this base ranged from a 
loss of 0.01% to a profit of 13.9%. 

During the fiscal year 1940 the nine 
corporations realized a net income after 
provisions for the payment of income 
taxes and deduction of profits applying 
to minority interests amounting to $10,- 
747,941 as compared to a profit of $13,- 
913,653 for the fiscal year 1939. The 
cash dividends paid or accrued on the 
preferred shares amounted to $2,623,758 
in 1940 and to $2,939,217 in 1939. The 
cash dividends paid or accrued on the 
common shares amounted to $5,100,096 in 
1940 and to $5,488,268 in 1939. Cash 
dividends paid or accrued during the 
fiscal years 1939 and 1940 represented a 
return of approximately 5.8% and 5.2%, 
respectively, to the stockholders on the 
average ledger value (not market value) 
of their equity of $145,456,980 in 1939 
and $147,507,235 in 1940. 

Combined earned surplus account for 
the nine corporations was increased by 
the sum of $4,915,245 during the fiscal 
year 1940. This increase was accounted 
for by the excess of net income of $3,- 
024,087 over the amount of cash divi- 
dends paid or accrued, plus $3,325,594 of 
direct additions to surplus, less deduc- 
tions from surplus, other than cash divi- 
dends, in the amount of $1,434,436. 

The operating ratios for the nine cor- 
porations for their fiscal year 1940 oper- 
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ations show that the cost of goods sold 
(exclusive of taxes, social security and 
pension fund payments, selling expenses, 
administrative and general office expenses, 
research and development expense, etc.) 
represented 82% of the total sales. Of 
the total cost of goods sold, raw ma- 
terials represented 69% of sales; produc- 
tion wages and salaries, 4.1%; other 
costs and expenses (not listed under 
“expenses”), 3.5%; depreciation and ob- 
solescence applying to production facili- 
ties, 1%; and finished goods purchased 
for resale, 4.4%. The gross margin on 
sales was 18c on each dollar of sales 
which was 2c lower than in the preceding 
year. 

The total of items listed as expenses 
represented 14.9% of the total sales. Of 
the total expenses, selling expenses rep- 
resented 7.2% of total sales; advertis- 
ing 3.4%; administrative and general of- 
fice expenses, 3%; all taxes (except in- 
come taxes and social security pay- 
ments), 0.7%; all social security and 
pension fund payments, 0.5% (ratio here 
is to sales dollar and not payrolls) ; and 
research and development expense, 0.1%. 
After deduction of the items listed as 
expenses, together with the provision for 
uncollectible accounts of 0.2%, from the 
gross margin on sales plus other operat- 
ing revenue of 0.6%, there remained a 
net profit from manufacturing and trad- 
ing of 3.5c from every dollar of sales. 

Reserves held for unjust enrichment 
and processing taxes amounted to $3,329,- 
161 in 1938, declined to $2,093,875 in 
1939, and totaled only $31,438 in’ 1940. 

The combined total inventories of the 
nine corporations amounted to $42,726,- 
847 at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1940, and to $64,012,759 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1940, or an increase of 49.8%. 
Of the total inventories, the combined 
inventories of finished goods and work 
in process amounted to $8,030,030 at the 
beginning and to $11,796,928 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1940, or an increase 
of 46.9%; raw materials inventory in- 
creased from $30,768,705 to $46,987,019, 
or 52.7%; inventory of supplies increased 
from $3,404,881 to $4,426,026, or 30%, 
and transit tonnage inventory increased 
from $523,231 to $802,786, or 53.4%. 


in 





CO-OPERATION ASKED IN TIGHTENING 
MILL SUPPLY SITUATIO 


eienndiberiens ; 
Shortages Beginning to Appear, Federation Survey Finds—Millers 
Asked to Accurately Anticipate Requirements and 
to Keep Suppliers Posted 


With more and more of the essential 
materials for the milling industry being 
diverted to defense uses, shortages are 
beginning to make themselves evident and 
in order to mitigate any serious difficul- 
ties in the near future the Millers Na- 
tional Federation urges all millers to ac- 
quaint themselves with the supply situa- 
tion for each of the critical materials. 
The federation recently completed a sur- 
vey of the vitamin, bleaching and bag 
supply situations and although few ac- 
tual shortages were reported, it was 
found that millers could be helpful in 
many instances by compiling accurate 
estimates of future requirements and by 


keeping their suppliers fully informed 


of their needs. 
VITAMINS 
There are several factors other than 
flour and bread enrichment, the federa- 


tion states, which have contributed to the 
demand for vitamins. 


1. Lend-lease program. 

2. Exports to South America. 

8. Increase in pharmaceutical demands 
to meet seasonal public requirements 
for the winter months. 

4. Increased demand for army and 
navy uses. 


It is quite true, the federation points 
out, that certain supplies of thiamin are 
being sent to England under the lend- 
lease program, but the supplies being sent 
to England, as well as to South America, 
represent only a part of the total pro- 
duction. Furthermore, the federation is 


informed that lend-lease officials are in 
close touch with the situation as a whole 
and that governmental policy is such as 
to take full cognizance of the needs for 
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thiamin for the army, navy and civilian 
defense. 

The principal difficulty confronting the 
manufacturers of thiamin is that of se- 
curing the raw materials necessary to its 
production. In order to get priorities for 
the purchase of these materials it is 
necessary for the manufacturers to indi- 
cate very clearly their requirements in 
terms of the requirements of their cus- 
tomers for the finished vitamins. When 
these facts can be presented, priorities 
are usually forthcoming. There are de- 
lays involved, but these delays are not 
necessarily indicative of a shortage. 

The situation with respect to nicotinic 
acid is tight, but to date no one has 
seriously suffered a shortage, according 
to information gathered by the federa- 
tion. Here again the difficulty is one of 
securing priorities on particularly one 
of the important ingredients, namely, 
nitric acid. However, as fast as these 
priorities become available, the manu- 
facturers are making every effort pos- 
sible to effectuate an equitable distribu- 
tion of nicotinic acid among their cus- 
tomers. 

Millers can be helpful to their sup- 
pliers in this connection by carefully an- 
ticipating their own requirements for 
thiamin and nicotinic acid, and by mak- 
ing these requirements known to their 
suppliers as definitely as possible. This 
information is essential to support appli- 
cations for priorities, the federation em- 
phasizes. 

Millers can also be helpful in not get- 
ting excited about rumors and reports 
that there-is a shortage of goods or that 
the situation is tight. Excitement and 
emotion are not going to help the situa- 
tion any, the report adds. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

There is nothing new to report with 
respect to riboflavin, the federation finds. 
Some of the vitamin suppliers are not 
yet in production, and only very limited 
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amounts are being produced. It is not at 
all unlikely that large quantities of ribo- 
flavin may be needed in England during 
the winter, which may absorb all that 
can be produced here. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS 


The federation had quite a number of 
inquiries about chlorine. This is one of 
the chemicals on the critical list. It has 
been given a definite priority rating. 
Furthermore, an allocation has been made 
for defense uses and for civilian supply. 
The civilian supply in turn has been allo- 
cated first for public health, medicinal 
and food industry uses before going into 
other civilian channels. 

Approximately 5% of the total chlorine 
production is used in these preferred in- 
dustries. Therefore, it would seem highly 
improbable that a shortage of chlorine 
for bleaching and maturing of flour is 
likely to occur. There is a rather serious 
situation in respect to chlorine contain- 
ers, but the federation informed that by 
whole-hearted co-operation of all users in 
returning empty containers promptly, 
this shortage has not yet become acute. 

The Department of Agriculture is en- 
deavoring to secure a civilian allocation 
of chlorine for disinfectant and fumigant 
uses, and there is reason to expect such 
an allocation to be made. 

At this time there does not appear to 
be any shortage of materials going into 
other bleaching and maturing agents, the 
federation finds. There may be some 
slowing down of deliveries, but here 
again the picture does not look like a 
serious shortage for the time being. 


COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 


Possible shortages of. cotton sheeting 
and paper for bags are beginning to 
make themselves evident. The OPM and 
the Department of Agriculture are devot- 
ing their attention to these problems, 
and it is expected that users will soon 
be called on in working out a solution. 





HARVESTING DELAYED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Rains Hinder Operations—Manitoba Hardest 
Hit by Poor Weather—Serious Cut 
in Yield Is Predicted 

Wivnircc, Man.—Western Canada’s 
harvest picture becomes increasingly 
gloomy. Variable rains further delayed 
harvest operations in many sections. 
Manitoba, favored with good crops, is 
experiencing by far the poorest harvest- 
ing weather. Sprouting conditions in 
Manitoba are increasingly serious and 
complaints of grain lying in the swath 
and heavily matted with new growth are 
numerous. 

Rain-laden clouds hung over most of 
western Canada last week. In many sec- 
tions only slight delays were experi- 
enced, while in other areas only a min- 
imum of threshing was done. Heaviest 
tains for a 24-hour period amounted to 
about .75 inch, but total precipitation 
for the week ranged as high as 1.25 inches 
at some points. Southern Manitoba re- 
ceived the heaviest rainfall. 

It is now freely predicted that Mani- 
toba’s yields will be cut seriously on 
crops still to be threshed. Probably lit- 
tle more than 50% of the western wheat 
trop has been threshed to date. Progress 
Varies greatly within relatively short dis- 
tances. Some sections in all three prov- 
inces report less than 25% completed, 
while others have virtually finished. 


U. S. SETS ’41 FARM 
INCOME AT 10 BILLION 


—~<p— 

Demand for Farm Products Continues Above 
1940—Gain Partly Offset by Higher 
Farm Costs 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Consumer de- 
mand for farm products is increasing less 
rapidly now than in the first eight months 
of this year, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. But 
prospects for farm prices and income 
continue above 1940, and total income 
from marketings of farm products is 
expected to reach $10,000,000,000 this 
year. Cash income from marketings in 
1940 totaled $8,354,000,000. The depart- 
ment points out, however, that part of 
this gain is being offset by higher prices 
of goods and services bought by farmers. 

Basis for the high level of consumer 
buying power is the record volume of 
production of industrial goods. Total in- 
dustrial output has been fluctuating 
around the high levels of midsummer, 
and department economists have begun 
to note a marked shift from the produc- 
tion of civilian durable to defense goods. 
These economists say that this should in- 
crease civilian purchases of nondurable 
goods, including food, clothing and other 
products made from farm commodities. 
They say there is also a strong specula- 
tive and storage demand for agricultural 
products. 

Export demand for cotton, wheat and 


tobacco is small as compared with pre- 
war years, but increasing quantities of 
dairy and poultry products, meats, fruits 
and vegetables are now being exported 
under lease-lend programs. Farm pro- 
duction goals announced by Secretary 
Wickard this month indicated that export 
needs for these products will be practi- 
cally doubled during the coming year. 
A nation-wide production expansion cam- 
paign to get the increased volume of 
production for export and domestic re- 
quirements is under way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. S. (LARRY) KENNEDY, 
MILLING ASSOCIATION 
VETERAN, DIES AT 83 


Henry Sibley (Larry) Kennedy, a vet- 
eran in milling association activities and 
first secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, died Sept. 20 at his home in 
Long Beach, Cal., where he had lived 
since 1926 after blindness caused his re- 
tirement from business. He was 83 years 
of age. 

Mr. Kennedy was born May 11, 1858, 








The Late H. S. (Larry) Kennedy 


at Traverse des Sioux, Minn. His first 
connection with the grain trade was as 
a millers’ agent. Later he was em- 
ployed as a wheat buyer for the G. W. 
Van Dusen Co. It was at that time that 
he organized the Southern Minnesota 
Millers Association and served as its sec- 
retary until the group was merged with 
the National Millers Federation in 1903. 
He served the national association as its 
first secretary. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, Mary Kennedy, Long Beach, 
and Mrs. H. W. Miller, of Nevada. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOs Aires, ARGENTINA.—Frosts have 
damaged wheat in the far north but the 
extent of loss is unknown. Flaxseed was 
especially hard hit. Wheat in the central 
and southern areas is good and is rated 
fair in the west. Export trade in wheat 


is slow. 
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MONOPOLY IN FOOD 
INDUSTRY WANING 


<> 

Department of Justice Economist Outlines 

Four-Point Policing Program to Super 

Market Institute Convention 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—While threats of 
monopoly previously evident in the food 
industry are waning, the Department of 
Justice, in “policing” the grocery field, 
has adopted a four-point program, Cor- 
win D. Edwards, economist for the de- 
partment, told the annual convention of 
Super Market Institute here last week. 

The four problems facing the depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division, he said, are as 
follows: 


1. To see that all grocers have oppor- 
tunity to purchase goods at equal cost. 

2. Elimination of “oppressive buying 
practices” by certain large chains. 

3. The elimination of predatory price 
cutting designed to create a monopoly. 


4. Maintenance of the freedom of each 
enterprise to establish its own prices and 
to sell as cheaply as its business judg- 
ment indicates. 

Threats of wholesale anti-monopoly 
prosecutions in the grocery trade are 
waning because the threats of monopolis- 
tic practices are waning, Mr. Edwards 
said. Such monopolistic practices as re- 
main can be handled case by case, he 
said. 

Self-service super markets effected a 
saving of some $100,000,000 in the con- 
sumers’ food bill during: the past year, 
and this form of distribution will fill an 
important role in the national defense 
program—that of preserving distribution 
efficiencies and thus aid in preventing un- 
due price rises, William H. Albers, 
president of the Super Market Institute, 
declared in addressing the convention. 

The super market industry, Mr. Albers 
declared, is today evidence of the practi- 
cal application of the principle, “the fit- 
test survive.” 

Delegates were cautioned against tying 
up working capital in heavy property in- 
vestments. John Guernsey, a government 
economist attached to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, told them that while this is a good 
time to modernize their places of business, 
“don’t yield to the temptation to invest 
in brick and mortar.” 

“If you must buy property or take 
long-term leases, do it this year and get 
it out of your system,” Mr. Guernsey 
said. “Soon after this war is over you 
will be able to pick up all kinds of shiny 
new stores at your own price—expensive 
stores, whose owners just couldn’t resist 
the temptation to tie up working capital 
in bricks.” 

Although contending that living costs 
are now 4.7% greater than a year ago, 
Mr. Guernsey said the blame could not 
be shouldered on the retailers. He said 
that while wholesale prices have ad- 
vanced 30% above those of August, 1940, 
retail prices have increased only 15%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRE IN CALGARY ELEVATOR 

Winnirec, Man.—Fire of unknown 
origin caused damage, estimated at al- 
most $150,000, to the Globe elevator, Cal- 
gary, Alta. The elevator, owned and 
operated by the Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Ltd., as an interior terminal elevator, 
has storage capacity for 250,000 bus. The 
fire was confined to the work house and 
feed mill. None of the storage tanks or 
grain was damaged. 
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FLOUR SALES DROP OFF SHARPLY 


AFTER HEAVY BUYING PERIOD 


neste 
Almost All Buyers Lose Interest When Market Drops—With Wheat 
Close to Parity, They Apparently See No Object 
to Adding to Holdings 


The flour market was dull and listless 
during the week and sales dropped off 
sharply after many busy weeks of spot- 
ted and heavy buying. Almost all buyers 
lost interest when the market dropped 
and 


volume since that time has been 
light. Northwestern sales 
were the smallest in a long 
time, totaling 40% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 82% 
a week ago and 538% a year 
ago. Southwestern mills 
reported sales to 43% of 
capacity, compared with 77% the previ- 
ous week and 35% a year ago. Volume 
of business at Buffalo decreased ma- 
terially. 





Not counted in the percentage figure 
for the Southwest, however, is a round 
lot sold to a midwestern baker late in 
the week. Since wheat is reasonably close 
to the parity basis established by the 
government, buyers probably feel there is 
no object to adding to their holdings at 
present. 

PRICES 


Although prices at Buffalo advanced 
5@15c bbl, southwestern — standard 
grades were down 10c bbl and north- 
western flours declined 10@15c. 


CLEARS 


Inquiry for clears continues very brisk 
._ in the Northwest, with most mills over- 
sold and holding their asking prices very 
close to patent basis. Clears were tight 
and higher in the Southwest, with high 
proteins hard to find and pancake flour 
manufacturers heavy buyers during the 
past month. Clears continued firm and 
scarce at Buffalo. 


EXPORTS 


Some sales to Cuba were reported in 
the Northwest during the week, but ex- 
port inquiry from South America and 
the West Indies was light, as is usual at 
this time of the year. Foreign trade was 
reported light at Buffalo. 


MILLFEED 


Supplies are still light for quick ship- 
ment in the Northwest and prices are 


well above the Chicago basis. Eastern 
buying has ceased and, with midwestern 
mixers out of the market, offerings from 
country mills east of Minneapolis exceed 
current demand. 

The Chicago market is flooded with 
offerings from river mills and the South- 
west, causing a very weak undertone. 

Shipping directions were coming in 
good in the Northwest and the South- 


west, a direct result of the fact that al- 
most every purchase has a profit in it 
and bakers are eager to get it shipped 
out. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHwEsTERN 
Mitier that they produced 1,444,806 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,454,359 bbls the previous week and 1,- 
493,836 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Two and three years ago, the 
week’s production was 1,888,115 and 1,- 
537,858 bbls, respectively. 

Although production in the Southwest 
increased 5,698 bbls over the previous 
week, production in the Northwest regis- 
tered a decrease of 22,420 bbls and Buf- 
falo production was down 18,933 bbls. 





FEED PRICES SHOW FURTHER GAINS, 
THEN EASE OFF SLIGHTLY 


—_—~<>— 
Recent Advances Place Principal Feedstuffs at Levels Materially 
Over Those of Year Ago as Well as 10-Year 
(1928-37) Average 


Feed markets continued their upward 
trend of recent weeks and showed fur- 
ther gains during the fore part of the 
week, but most items eased off at the 
close. Recent advances have placed the 
principal feedstuffs at levels materially 

over those of a year 
ago as well as the 
10-year (1928-37) 
average. An easy 
tone in grain markets 
at the close of the 
period had much to do in influencing 
handlers to stand back, appraise the situ- 
ation, and await further developments 
before making additional commitments. 
The index number of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced to 160.2, compared with 
158.9 for the previous week and 105.5 
for the corresponding week last year. 

Millfeed production at the principal 
milling centers amounted to 89,300 tons, 
compared with 78,100 tons for the pre- 
vious week and 87,200 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The eastern 
demand for wheat millfeeds which has 
been such a factor in advancing prices 
during recent weeks subsided. At the 
same time, jobbers and mills at produc- 
ing centers became more willing sellers 
because of the increase in production 





HOME GRINDING CONFERENCE HELD 


*K * 


* * 


R. E,. A. Community Processing Program Is Outlined at Mankato 


MAnxKATo, Minn.—About 150 nutrition- 
ists, home economics teachers, extension 
service workers and curiosity seekers at- 
tended the first day’s program of a two- 
day conference which began here on 
Sept. 23, under the auspices of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the object 
of which is to set up community food 
processing units in 2,300 counties in 46 
states. A similar conference also was 
held this week in Nashville, Tenn., these 
being the first of a series scheduled for 
various parts of the country during the 
next few days. 

On exhibit here were various pieces 
of electrical apparatus, principally 


stoves, for equipping rural schools and 
other community centers served by REA- 
financed electric lines. 


This machinery 


is designed “to facilitate processing and 
preserving of health-protective and 
health-building foods.” Prominently dis- 
played was a “flour mill,’ very much 
resembling an old-fashioned coffee mill. 
Its price, for REA-sponsored workers, 
was advertised to be $13, plus $10 for 
a motor. It was said to be capable of 
turning out a fine brand of whole wheat 
flour, suitable for making bran muffins 
and other branny foods. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and director 
of the Department of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was programmed 
for a Tuesday evening address on “De- 
fense Needs of the Farmer,” following 
a banquet. There was to be a radio skit 
dealing with home milling. The program 
was due to continue through Wednesday. 








and the easier trend in grain markets. 
The strictly f.o.b. Minneapolis situation 
held fairly steady because of the rela- 
tively limited amounts of feed still of- 
fered in that position. The near-by 
feeding area along with the Chicago mar- 
ket and the central states territory fur- 
nished what buying interest was present, 
but total inquiry was not sufficient to 
absorb all of the offerings except at 
somewhat lower prices. 

Millfeeds enjoyed a firm market at 
Chicago the first part of the week but 
developed easiness toward the close due 
in part to lower grain markets and reduc- 
tion in eastern buying interest. Trading 
in bran and shorts fell off sharply in 
volume at Kansas City. Buyers in all 
parts of the country appeared well sup- 
plied for the time being and the easier 
trend in grain markets seemed to be the 
signal for withdrawal from the feed mar- 
ket for a possible setback in prices. 
Scattered cars of bran were sold into 
eastern and New England states, but not 
in volume evident in recent weeks. The 
Buffalo wheat feed situation was firm 
until toward the close of the week when 
demand subsided and resellers began 
pressing the market to move supplies. 
Offerings increased and this, together 
with the decline in the grain market, had 
a weakening influence. Local production 
was heavier. 

While buying interest quieted down 
materially for wheat millfeeds, enough 
demand continued for oil seed cakes and 
meals to hold the situation quite firm. 
Further substantial gains were registered 
in linseed meal at Minneapolis. De- 
mand continued quite active and new 
business along with the large volume of 
orders on crushers’ books was more than 
sufficient to take care of current produc- 
tion which continued large. The large 
tonnage of linseed meal orders on job- 
bers’ and crushers’ books was contract- 
ed under present levels and shipping 
directions are being very promptly re- 
ceived. Quotations on linseed meal at 
Minneapolis were made basis 34% pro- 
tein content. 

Soybean meal prices showed further 
gains early in the week, but finally set- 


tled back to around $40 ton, f.o.b. De- ‘ 


catur, for new crop shipment with the 
decline in soybeans, and at this price a 
fair tonnage was reported booked. 
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FEED FUTURES BREAK 
SHARPLY, THEN RALLY 


Political Discussion Affecting Price Control 
Legislation Causes Decline—Heavy De- 
mand Returns to Strengthen Price 


Due to political discussion affecting 
price control legislation, millfeed futures 
broke sharply early in the week and 
trading was light. 
with holders’ 


Bids were out of line 
ideas. No forced selling 
appeared. Feed op- 
tions tightened up 
again Sept. 22 and 
made slight gains, 
The heavy demand 
which has been grab- 
bing up all offerings until recently began 
to make itself felt again, and millers, 
who last week offered liberally, held 
back. Both bran and shorts are some- 
what stronger. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 22: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
September ......... 30.60 30.90* 31.50 
a. MRE ee 30.60 30.40 31.25 
November ......... 30.60 30.60* 31.10 
December ......... 30.60 30.50 31.10 
SUE 64.000 00006% 30.60 30.75 31.25 
Febriary .......... 30.60 31.00 31.50 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 22: 


Bran Shorts 
NS inn 6.63 59500480 NC eRE 27.60 28.70 
TE ap ck vactoonsweveeeeu Me 28.70 
PTE 5 c0cs ceveewsaevt es 27.25 28.70 
EEE So sccetsncuaseseas 27.35 28.70 
SOBGRTY cccccessesevevesnee 27.55 28.70 
POREOD 6060004 0008.0000oe% 27.75 28.75 


All quotations bid, 
. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRED PRESANT NAMED FEED 
CONTROLLER FOR CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The government at 
Ottawa has announced the appointment 
of Fred Presant, of Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., as feed controller for Canada. 
The exact nature of his duties is unde- 
fined as yet. In the meantime, there 
has been no change either in millfeed 
prices in Canada or in feed policies as 
set by the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
which for several weeks has maintained 
stringent restrictions on shipments of 
millfeed out of the Dominion. 

A letter was sent out by the govern- 
ment on Sept. 23, however, to grain 
firms, stating that if the latter will sub- 
mit a list of bona fide contracts made 
prior to Aug. 26, permits will be granted 
for the export of oats and other feed 
grains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE AFTER 
LONG, CONTINUOUS ADVANCE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Millfeeds, for the first 
time last week in many weeks, failed 
to register an advance in price over the 
close of the previous week. The reason 
for the decline was that it was more oF 
less in sympathy with the decline in 
wheat and other feedstuffs. Then, again, 
such a reaction was natural, in the opin- 
ion of the trade, after so long an un 
broken and continuous advance. 

Otherwise, the millfeed situation was 
pretty much unchanged, with the em- 
bargo continuing on Canadian millfceds. 
The trade, in view of the continued light 
domestic output and Canadian emb:rgo 
does not look for much of a further 
change downward but rather believes 
that values again will react upward in 
line with the inflationary aspect of other 
important commodities. 
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TRADE UNCERTAINTIES 
EASE WHEAT PRICES 


—~<p— 
tess Active Flour Market and Price Control 
Talk Held Responsible for 
Easier Markets 

Wheat prices developed an easier tone 
during the past week, with the market 
affected by trade uncertainty concerning 
oficial utterances on price control legis- 
lation, a slow flour business, pressure of 
cash wheat because of lack of storage 
space and favorable 
conditions for seed- 
ing the new winter 
wheat crop. Trad- 
ers; flour handlers 
and industries were 
apparently inclined to hold back and 
await more clearly defined developments 
before making additional commitments. 

Trading in wheat futures at Winni- 
peg last week was featured by heavy 
spreading operations and good mill pur- 
chases. The spreading was largely be- 
tween local futures, although some inter- 
market dealings were also suggested at 
times. Mill buying was on a better 
scale than for a few weeks. United 
States milling interests made some pur- 
chases, but Canadian mills were credited 
with taking close to 2,000,000 bus of 
wheat out of the pit, chiefly in connec- 
tion with export flour sales. Despite the 
support, prices lost ground with declines 
amounting to about one cent for the 
past week. 

Export business in flour was estimated 
equivalent to probably more than 1,500,- 
00 bus of wheat. Wheat sales were 
made up of a full cargo to the United 
Kingdom and another to Ireland. Por- 
tugal took a cargo of rye. 

Plowing for winter wheat made good 
progress with improved soil moisture con- 
ditions and seeding was becoming more 
general in the northern and extreme 
western portions of the belt. Some early 
seeded grain is up in the northwestern 
great plains and seeding is in progress 
in the lake region. In Kansas, from one 
half to three fourths of the intended acre- 
age has been seeded in western counties. 
Rains are needed in the eastern states. 

With favorable weather, the European 
wheat harvest was practically completed. 
Estimates of production have been low- 
ered following the excessive rains in 
August and a 1941 European crop of 
1430,000,000 bus is now forecast. This 
is about 100,000,000 bus above the 1940 
outturn, but nearly 90,000,000 below the 
five-year (1930-34) average. 

Heavy frosts in Argentina may have 
damaged crops in northern sections of 
that country, but the weather has now 
moderated and some improvement in con- 
dition is indicated. In Australia wide 
areas in New South Wales remain dry, 
but prospects elsewhere are generally 
favorable. 


——<“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED GRAIN STORAGE 
GETS INFESTATION BLAME 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Millers National 
Federation, in a recent bulletin, cited the 
large increase in farm and country ele- 
Vator storage of wheat as a contributing 
factor in the “current wave of trouble 
with weevil infestation.” 

“There can hardly be any doubt that 
the increase in length of time of wheat 
storage in farm bins and country eleva- 
‘ors, and the greatly increased amount of 
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wheat so stored the past few years as 
compared with the situation a decade or 
two ago, have contributed a great deal to 
the difficulties in controlling grain wee- 
vils,’ the bulletin said. “It is beyond 
dispute that the longer wheat is stored 
under the imperfect conditions which 
necessarily prevail on farms and in most 
country elevators the greater the oppor- 
tunity for weevils to develop.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON PRICES GO LOWER 
IN IRREGULAR MARKETS 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton prices went 
lower in irregular markets. Confusion 
over the Commodity Credit Corp.’s plan 
announcing release up to 1,500,000 bales 
of 1937 crop cotton to exporters dis- 
turbed the market. While it was gen- 
erally admitted that this plan will place 
the American product in closer competi- 
tion with foreign cotton, the trade dif- 
fered on its evaluation. No news was 
reported from Washington beyond word 
that no further action will be taken on 
the bill to freeze government stocks of 
cotton and wheat during the emergency, 
which was vetoed by President Roose- 
velt. Weather was generally favorable 
to the maturing of plants although har- 
vesting and, in some sections, the qual- 
ity of the cotton were somewhat affected 
by rains. 

Burlap prices were higher with active 
inquiry. In spite of a greatly improved 
shipping schedule, spot goods were still 
hard to find, but the trade was optimis- 
tic over future arrivals and the possibil- 
ity was suggested that by the middle of 
October the entire backlog of stocks 
which have accumulated at Calcutta 
would be moving. With four arrivals 
this month, 12 ships en route and 8 now 
loading the situation is brighter than it 
has been in many months. The fact that 
vessels which originally sailed for the 
Red Sea with war supplies are returning 
via Calcutta accounts for the sudden 
easing of cargo space. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Warm Winds, No Rain 


HINDER SEEDING 
of Wheat in Kansas 


Doncz Crry, Kansas.—The persistent 
warm winds from the south, with no 
rain, have finally arrested nearly all 
wheat seeding operation in the western 
reaches of the wheat belt. 

In a strip 75 miles wide, across the 
west end of Kansas, considerable seeding 
had already been done and here farthers 
are wondering if they were too prema- 
ture, for some of the fields look patchy. 
The wheat has come up and part of it 
has then withered away; or it has come 
up only in spots. None of that is re- 
assuring to the wheat growers who know 
that the wheat seed should sprout 
promptly and vigorously if a good stand 
is to be realized. 

Grain sorghums are ripening under 
the drying days and crops of milo and 
kafir should be the best that have been 
harvested for a good many years.— 
C. C. Isery. 

BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Cc. OF C. ELECTION 
MinneEAPouis, Minn.—The annual elec- 

tion of officers of the Minneapolis Cham- 

ber of Commerce will be held on Oct. 2. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president of Cargill, 

Inc., is slated for the presidency. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 





‘the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous Sept. 21, Sept. 23, Sept. 24, 

Sept. 20, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

Northwest 332,993 355,413 374,381 477,609 395,310 
Southwest 558,563 552,865 525,092 670,292 544,940 
SD | 6-08 0.0 6:0 6:4. b'b) 0b6 cbt 006004 197,954 216,887 213,594 261,741 217,193 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 131,727 123,228 131,943 138,058 125,910 
Western Division .......... 67,801 58,963 70,241 97,132 75,210 
ES . v 4-064 0 0'0.0:6'0.5:0:0. 0006606 24,833 24,834 29,134 50,402 -76,379 
North Pacific Coast ........... 130,935 122,169 149,451 192,881 102,916 
WORE evcrccetreccccecervens 1,444,806 1,454,359 1,493,836 1,888,115 1,537,858 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 
July 1t 

















sivenisnginanntenindil — ¢ 
Sept. 20, Previous Sept. 21, Sept. 23, Sept. 24, Sept. 20, Sept. 21, 
1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 
Northwest ....... 57 63 66 83 59 3,442,547 3,581,922 
Southwest ....... 79 78 74 97 77 6,087,505 5,692,435 
eee 67 73 73 88 73 2,268,272 2,319,676 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 78 70 72 85 73 1,488,019 1,468,147 
Western Div. .. 58 50 60 83 45 ~ 633,678 744,799 
Southeast ........ 65 65 67 88 82 264,631 328,487 
N. Pacific Coast.. 66 59 69 87 66 1,442,301 1,612,810 
Totals ...... 69 69 71 90 69 15,626,953 15,748,276 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills caenton interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekl Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
eanaaity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 415,500 319,939 q7 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 304,046 73 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 313,937 78 86 Ment. 84-80 .. 0 ces 389,550 202,837 52 
Two years ago... 403,200 364,487 90 Previous week .. 389,550 215,283 55 
Five-year @VCrage ...... cece seseoes 74 Year ago ....... 389,550 236,273 61 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...... cere eeeeees 73 Two years ago... 409,650 295,561 75 
PRVO*FORT GVETERS oo.cciccscvcvcccves 54 
Kansas City TOR=VORF ABVOTERS .. co cccscsccvoveces 57 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 180,000 154,704 86 
Previous week 180,000 148,967 88 Minneapolis 
Year ago ......- 180,000 125,442 70 Weekl 
: y Flour Pct 
Two years ago... 175,200 201,106 115 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year A@Verage .......cecseceees 78 bbls bbis tivity 
TOM-VOOF AVETARO cccccssccverccess 75 Sept. 14-20 ...... 179,100 130,556 73 
Wichita Previous week .. 179,100 140,130 78 
TOOF BOS «ccccre 180,900 138,108 76 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 56,700 37,255 66 =Two years ago... 258,900 182,048 100 
Previous week 56,700 47,398 84 aig A : =f 
: “ Five-year average 68 
Year ago ....... 56,700 39,684 70 Ten-year average 63 
Two years ago... 56,700 47,290 83 ge 
Salina CENTRAL WEST 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 56,100 46,665 83 Eastern Division 
Previous week 56,100 42,454 7 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
YVOGQr OBO ...c00- 56,100 46,029 82 cluding those at Toledo: 
Two years ago... 56,100 57,409 102 Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
PACIFIC COAST bbls bbis__ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Sept. 14-20 ...... 168,720 131,727 78 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 176,820 123,228 70 
mi ic Oe WR. ir s5 sae 183,420 131,943 72 
Weekly Flour Pet. Two years ago... 162,720 138,058 85 
capacity output of ac- Five-year A@VeCTABE .....cceseccccnee 72 
bbis bbis tivity DOR-FORT QVOTERS oo cvcccccesvccsce 70 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 130,800 87,334 67 
Previous week +. 130,800 80,607 62 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 141,600 83,160 59 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Ea years ago... 147,300 112,012 bi cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
TMiVe-YeAr AVETATES 2.2... .cccessccoes 
. " Weekly Flour Pet. 
TOR=FORE GVOTOMO caccecccccccctece 71 capacity output of ac- 
Portland Distri bis Is tivity 
= ed Sept. 14-20 ...... 117,600 67,801 58 
eekly Flour Pct. previous week 117,600 58,963 50 
capacity output ofac- year ago ....... 117,600 70,241 60 
bbis bbls tivity Pwo years ago... 117,600 97,132 83 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 74,600 43,601 58 Wive-year average ......eecececeees 60 
Previous week .* 74,600 41,562 56 Ten-y . BR ea rs 61 
Year ago ....... 74,600 66,291 _ ee eee 
Two years ago... 69,600 60,869 82 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average .......2.eseeeees 72 . 
he " " Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
- Py ere ee ee ¢ 
Ten-year average ” and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pet. Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 14-20 ...... 294,600 197,954 6 Sept. 14-20 ...... 37,800 24,833 65 
Previous week 294,600 216,887 73 Previous week 37,800 24,834 65 
Year ago ....... 289,800 213,594 73 Year ago .....--. 43,200 29,134 67 
Two years ago... 296,900 261,741 88 Two years ago... 57,000 50,402 88 
VIvVO-FVORP GVGTAROS cccccisccccccvece 77 Five-year AVerage ....ccceeeesccnes 73 
TONsVORF. AVOTARS. oc vcccccvcescoces 81 Ten-year AVETABC .. 3... ccccccvcces 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest—, 


c—Northwest—, 


o— Buffalo -——Combined—. 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Sept. 14-20 ...... 25,994 288,461 13,296 
Previous week .. 25,656 13,613 
Two weeks ago.. 22,627 11,026 
:: || Meee eee 24,687 266,819 14,549 
BOOE. “eo wvacccoece 31,000 285,725 18,640 
: | | See ee 25,133 271,288 15,426 
BOGE | vcecwessece 24,964 288,508 13,066 
Five-yr. average 26,356 280,160 14,995 


135,796 7,423 86,431 46,713 510,688 
8,133 47,402 
6,669 40,322 
135,546 8,010 87,088 47,246 489,453 
149,402 9,815 92,620 59,455 527,747 
145,090 8,145 93,880 48,704 510,274 
127,794 8,116 90,284 46,146 506,586 
138,726 8,302 90,061 49,653 508,947 
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HE Canadian method of handling 
the wheat acreage reducing pro- 
gram appears less complicated and 

more economical than ours. It is worked 

through a permit system which is largely 
taken care of by the country elevators. 

It necessitates more bookkeeping for the 

elevator managers, but it eliminates much 

red tape. 

No doubt the government of Canada is 
getting more work done for nothing than 
we are, but I heard little complaint be- 
cause there is more freedom of action 
and there are fewer compulsory meas- 
ures. 

In discussing this with the manager of 
a country elevator in western Saskatche- 
wan I suggested that perhaps the Cana- 
dian farmers were naturally more honest 
than soil tillers to the south. He ap- 
parently thought I was belittling his 
farmer friends, and this was his answer: 

“Just give them a little time to learn. 
When you come back here next summer 
you are going to find your blinking 
Yankees are not so far ahead of the 
Canadian farmers in skinning the. gov- 
ernment.” 

This brings up the question, Is skin- 
ning the government a virtue? Perhaps 
it should be presented in a milder form 
or from another angle. Is it a virtue 
to get every dime possible out of a gov- 
ernment crop reducing program? What 
is the reward or recognition when the 
farmer tries to save the government some 
money? For, believe it or not, there are 
actual living American farmers who have 
never drawn a cent from the federal 
treasury, who have attended to their own 
affairs and have sowed and reaped with 
the thought in mind that they did not 
need any government aid and would help 
with the tax burden by not drawing 
money out of the government till; who, 
in other words, did not want to become 
wards of the government. They had 
their government’s welfare at heart and 
tried to do their bit by taking care of 
themselves. 

Such cases of economical bravery and 
coolheadedness in the daily struggle 
should merit some recognition. It has, 
but instead of congressional medals of 
honor it has invoked the enmity of a 
horde of government chinch bugs who sap 
the treasury of more money for them- 
selves than the farmers are getting for 
non-production. Instead of citations 
from the high command they have been 
branded as “non-co-operators,’ “non- 
compliers,” “scabs” and “rugged individ- 
ualisis” by the coterie of A.A.A. adher- 
ents whose relatives and friends fill gov- 
ernment office’ buildings. 

Because these farmers did not embrace 
the opportunity to obtain government 
checks, some of the courthouse crowds 
have construed this as evidence of en- 
mity to the program. Perhaps they felt 
such honest patriotism might endanger 
their security. The result is that such 
farmers’ lands have been measured and 
remeasured to small decimal fractions of 
an acre. Some have told me the meas- 
urements were less than the original gov- 
ernment surveys stipulated in their deeds. 
They have also told me they felt the 
“gang” was laying for them and that in 


HONEST “INJUNS” 


By A. W. Erickson 
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this manner they were being punished 
In a few instances 
farmers have raised 
about it and in the final showdown the 
figures were “changed a little in their 


favor.” 


for noncompliance. 


some such a fuss 


When the marketing quota vote was 
pushed across by the government-paid 
courthouse crews these farmers who had 
tried to take care of themselves immedi- 
ately “got theirs.” Without any chance 
to state their case they found themselves 
among the “publicans and sinners.” They 
were the scum of the New Deal’s earth. 
They were lawbreakers and had to be 
punished legally and officially. If an 
acre more than the law allowed had been 
sowed by them they had to pay the pen- 
alty. The farmers who had milked the 
government to the last drop possible, 
and in some instances more than the law 
allowed, sat back and chuckled in smug 
satisfaction over the honest man’s dis- 
comfiture when the elevator operator re- 
fused to buy his grain. The grain trade, 
without any opportunity to voice a pro- 
test, became a corps of enforcement offi- 
cers who had to inflict the punishment 
on their best friends and customers. 

Since this farming by government fiat 

had its inception a number of new 
phrases have been added to the western 
code. Terms like “bootleg 
wheat,” “hot wheat,” “penalty wheat,” 
“overplanting,” ‘“undermeasuring” and 
“farming government land” have become 
common in the farm country. What 
does it all mean? These terms are ap- 
plied to honest men who have paid their 
bills, met all government tax assessments 
and in many instances not drawn a cent 
legally or illegally out of the treasury. 
To me it brings back memories of news 
headlines I saw when the racketeers were 
in power. and collected so much per year 
from business men who in no way par- 
ticipated in the evil practices but had to 
support the “gang” to avoid being “taken 
for a ride.” 
_ As I see it the whole system is based 
on one of man’s ugliest traits, his greed 
for gain and for obtaining possessions 
without any thought of his fellow man’s 
welfare. It is based on the assumption 
that by withholding food eventually hun- 
ger will force the price to a higher level. 
Added to this is the underlying idea 
that God should and man must pay a 
tribute to all who choose to till the soil. 

This is not a New Deal. According 
to Genesis 4:1 and 2, the first man born 
on earth (Gen. 4:9) had the same idea. 
It caused him to commit murder. He 
defended himself with the question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” 

To me it seems strange that such a 
system could grow up in a democracy. 
How is it possible that a small minority 
of producers could inveigle a large ma- 
jority of consumers to tax themselves to 
pay the fellows who produce food to grow 
less and raise the price to the consum- 
ers? Will the majority ever wake up to 
what they have done? They will, some 
day, and when they do the farmers who 
are now collecting as much or more from 
the government as the taxes the govern- 
ment collects from them are no longer 
going to be tax exempt. Then the New 
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Mr. Erickson offers this huge temporary grain house at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes as an example of how much wheat may be exposed to high temper- 
atures under the flat roofs of such large, low structures. 
course, is possible in proportionate degree in the multitude of miscellaneous 
farm storage houses to be found throughout the wheat belt of this continent. 


Deal is going to demand that all players 
put something in the governmental jack- 
pot. 

Spasmodically the grain and milling 
trades have raised some objection and 
said the government would be_ bank- 
rupted. I believe they are right, but 
many have misjudged the length of time 
it takes to break a government—espe- 
cially a government as financially sound 
as the United States was when the voters 
presented the President with the new 
pack of cards. Anyone taking the bear 
side and waiting for such a catastrophe 
is likely to be very uncomfortable while 
he is waiting. 

At first many who took this viewpoint 
were so sure of their position that they 
gave little thought or effort to showing 
why this plan would eventually bog 
down. Those who did say something 
were immediately squelched by the state- 
ment that they were in the “trader class” 
and trying to obtain an advantage. 
Finally, as the grains began to accumu- 
late and the government still could mus- 
ter enough finances to carry on, the trade 
began to see that, as far as price was 
concerned, for the time being the gov- 
ernment was a controlling factor. This 
has left many of them a bit groggy on 
the subject and less and less is being said 
about the workability of the new grain 
marketing system. The supporters of the 
scheme point to the rising prices and 
say, “It’s really working.” 

Here Lincoln’s famous remark. about 
fooling the people comes to mind. There 
is a lot of fooling going on these days. 
Not all are being fooled, but as this is 
written the majority still have tufts of 
wool adhering to their eyebrows. It 
makes me wonder how long it can con- 
tinue, how long the good old American 
voters can be fooled into supporting the 
fooling. 

Part of this fooling has to do with 
crop reporting and part of it is concerned 
with tabulating the figures after the crop 
is harvested. In this fooling regarding 
the size of crops government men have 
been keen analysts of human nature. 

When it comes to accepting large crop 
reports the American press holds the 
prize sheaf for being gullible. In the 
first place, being a truly American in- 
stitution, it upholds the great American 
tradition of boastfulness, and in the sec- 
ond place bumper crop stories are a 
wonderful help in selling advertising 
space. 

Next to the press in embracing bumper 
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crop news with alacrity is the grain um 
trade. This is quite natural because vol- é a 
ume is its bread and butter. Millers, precedi 
because of their relentless struggle with =” 
quality as well as quantity, are more — > 
reluctant to swallow big crop stories ¢ gras 
without first looking at them critically, vie 
but naturally they welcome statements — 
extolling the quantity as well as the qual- a“ mt 
ity. No one ever speaks of a large vol- me hi 
ume of poor quality, at least not to date, — 
All this the government men know full i : 
well, because every time they mention tly 
lowering prospects they receive a num- = of 
ber of telephone calls from grain men 
and some millers telling them they must Be 
be wrong. No one ever calls them to about | 
dispute a large crop statement. « 
With this quite firmly established it is jg" * 
easy to see that the next step, overpro- holes i 
duction, would not be difficult to promote. = * 
This ballyhoo was started in 1940 and by wad 
the spring of 1941 the country was s0 need 
thoroughly sold on the idea that farmers, and Nc 
grain men, millers, bankers, grocers, bar- “Ere 
bers, beauty parlor operators and gaso- ms 
line pumpers were all asking, “What are aged . 
we going to do with it?” oo 
The government first circularized the : 
country and later stumped every town- other 
ship with the courthouse crews of A.A.A. seegpel 
adherents promising the price would not Bi ’ 
be more than 25c per bushel. This left bie ad 
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the farmers and the whole country be- 
tween the uncompromising disasters of 
bankruptcy because of low prices or vot- 
ing for the marketing quota and making 
lawbreakers of their best citizens and 
only taxpayers. Only the government 
could save the situation and that was by 
assessing penalties and allotting acre- 
ages. 

The vote went over big, the cause that 
would help the majority was upheld and 
the honest taxpaying farmers, who wert 
so few in number they would not make a 
punctuation mark in the national debt, 
could go to the devil or pay their per 
alty. Democracy had spoken, and the 
majority rules—part of the . time—in 
America. 

Did the majority rule this time? Not 
if the records of the number of votes 
cast at these elections are true. Out of 
a minority of wheat farmers about 70% 
voted for the plan, but large areas actu- 
ally turned it down. Only when the 
whole. was totaled could a majority be 
mustered. Less than 10% of the Ameti- 
can voters had any voice in this election, 
yet this is being sold to the American 
public as a democratic and a majority 
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ruling. Ten per cent have voted to put 
up the price of bread for 90% of the 
people, most of whom do not yet know 
what it is all about. When the 90% 
wake up and begin to vote on how much 
they are going to pay the farmers for 
pread we will see something else again. 

[am not objecting to the price farm- 
erg receive for their wheat and corn. I 
lo object to the method employed in 
bringing it about and the way honesty 
and sincerity of purpose are being turned 
into crime by a racket. Even the army 
recognizes a conscientious objector and 
allows him some choice of action. The 
AA.A., in pushing over the vote that 
gave it complete control, recognized noth- 
ing but its own well-being and an op- 
portunity to get even with anyone op- 
posing its ideas. 

At a prequota vote election meeting 
sponsored by government men at the 
Ripley Hotel in Newton, Kansas, Feb. 
If, 1941, the main speaker told the 25c- 
per-bushel-wheat-burdened farmers that 
as he was speaking there. were a number 
of cars of wheat in Kansas City from the 
preceding (1940) summer’s wheat move- 
ment which had not been unloaded for 
want of space. There were a number 
of grain men and millers, as well as the 
writer, in that audience, Did any of us 
say anything to correct that error? We 
did not; we felt it was not our meefing 
and timidly we became party to the 
fooling that was going on. All of us 
knew that demurrage charges alone 
would prevent such a thing from happen- 
ing, but the farmers received no help 
and of course they did not understand. 

The speaker went on and told them 
about the volume of wheat the coming 
crop would produce. While he was talk- 
ing, the Hessian fly maggots were boring 
holes in the stems of the Newton wheat 
crop, and instead of being overwhelmed 
by a deluge of 25c wheat these farmers 
raped a 5- to 10-bu crop of No. 2 
and No. 3 grade wheat. At that time it 
was well known the Nebraska and north- 
em Kansas crops had been severely dam- 
aged by the Armistice Day storm the 
preceding fall, and numerous reports 
had been issued by scientists as well as 
other observers that Hessian fly was 
severely infesting the wheat over a large 
area in Kansas. Not a word of this 
was given the farmers. To hear this 


speaker one would have surmised the 
Kansas crop was almost ready for the 
combines. 

With an unprecedented series of devas- 





Another Canadian illustration of the large area of ex- 
posure to high temperatures that is entailed in the use of 
such temporary housing for wheat as this is offered by Mr. 
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tating crop conditions encountered by the 
growing wheat crop through April and 
May the government continued its large 
1941 wheat crop estimates until the elec- 
tion was out of the way. Several days 
before the election combines started to 
cut the new crop in the Frederick, Okla., 
Crowell, Texas, area, with yields of the 
35-bu prospect fields turning out 9, 10 
and 11 bus of 56-lb wheat per acre, but 
the government crop reporting agencies 
made no mention of it until about 30 
days after the election and the penalty 
edict had been issued. 

On June 5 I talked to a farmer who 
was cutting one of the 35- to 40-bu pros- 
pects and it was yielding 11 bus of 
53-lb rust-shriveled grain. His statement 
was, “Went and voted this thing on us 
and now we do not need it.” 

On the 3d and 4th, at Denton, Texas, 
I was told a number of total loss claims 
were coming in to the government crop 
insurance agency from the southern part 
of that county, the losses being due to 
excessive moisture in April and May and 
a severe infestation of stem rust. This 
rust had been reported by scientists as 
far back. as December, 1940, and Janu- 
ary, 1941. I had checked it and reported 
its advance on April 2, and two weeks 
before the election its advance was com- 
mon knowledge over a large area, but 
the government reports never breathed 
a word of what was taking place. Some 
government men are still trying to exon- 
erate stem rust and claim it did “very 
little” damage. 

Had the farmers known, on the day 
they voted for the quota and sanctioned 
the penalty assessment, 50% of what was 
going on in the wheat fields of the South- 
west, they would have voted it down. 
Either their own crop reporting agency 
willfully kept the truth from them or it 
was woefully ignorant of what Nature 
was doing. The government or the farm- 
ers were being fooled. Had the vote 
been taken on the first of July or the 
first of August it would have been turned 
down because at that time the farmers’ 
own experience would have told them 
much of the big crop talk was hooey. 

The great American surplus which has 
been such a fine government club for 
some time is based largely on crop re- 
ports which have little solid foundation. 
Besides this the whole government agri- 
cultural crowd have been pulling for a 
chance to put this vote across on the 
wheat farmers and place this much more 
of the nation’s tilled acreage under their 


Erickson. 
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Mr. Erickson, the crop estimator, author of the accompanying 
article, does not think much of the government’s crop control ma- 


chinery and the ever normal granary. 


things one little bit. 


In fact, he doesn’t like these 


What he says here he sums up in this way: 


“I believe we have seen the peak of surplus accumulations of 


food and feed grains. 


The mass is so huge and cut up into so many 


thousands of small unit storage containers that the surface, exposed 
to high temperatures, is large enough, in proportion to the cubic 
volume, to encourage deterioration about as fast as farmers on re- 


stricted acreage can produce additional surpluses. 


Besides this, the 


anticipated volume that helped to. bring up the total figures when 
farmers voted for this year’s marketing quota did not develop either 


in the United States or in Canada. 


“Against this background let me present a few statements in 
defense of the minority of farmers who have tried to save their gov- 
ernment money by not drawing it out of the treasury: -. 

“I do not believe the system can be sustained in a democracy 
because it has been brought about by subterfuge. 

“It is economically unsound because it is not self-sustaining. 

“It encourages waste on the part of a minority for which the 


majority must suffer. 


“It conflicts with too many of Nature’s inexorable laws. 
“It conflicts with the laws of God because it puts a price on 
nonproductiveness and a premium on selfishness. | 


“It is class legislation. 


“It violates the Golden Rule.” 





complete control. According to the law 
not an actual surplus was _ necessary 
but the prospective crop together with 
the actual wheat on hand. To reach the 
stipulated volume it became imperative 
to have a very large prospect. As Na- 
ture at first seemed inclined to be on 
their side, developing a tremendous straw 
crop, the department took this’ straw to- 
gether with a lot of old wheat unfit for 
milling purposes and built up a figure 
that was a few million more than the 
law demanded. 

Upon this foundation rests the present 
wheat marketing system. Some day pub- 
lic opinion is going to set fire to it. 

While we are at it perhaps it is as 
well to stick a few more pins in this 
surplus balloon. In this connection I 
wish to call the reader’s attention to the 
last rulings about acreages. As this is 
written the corn farmers are promised 
an increase in acreage of 7% and the 
wheat farmers are told to reduce because 
they have the real surplus. Year after 
year the government has managed to 
crop-report the corn figures down near 


He requests that its identity be concealed, lest 
“some enterprising competitor might point to it and say this 


was one of the bug-infested houses” mentioned by him. 


the time that a quota vote on corn might 
be called for, and then month after 
month, as that period was over, they have 
raised the This is a 
reverse procedure from what happened 
in the wheat belt where they ran the 
figures sky-high before election and then 
lowered them afterwards. 


corn estimates. 


No corn elec- 
tions have been held because they know 
the corn farmers are so many and so in- 
dependent that any attempt at assessing 
penaltigs would create a “sure for fact” 
rebellion. They have had three and four 
bushels of corn on hand to one bushel of 
wheat, but no surplus of corn large 
enough to call for a quota vote has ever 
existed in the eyes of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The actual amount of grain on hand 
also becomes questionable when those in 
control of the figures wish to present a 
big front. Everyone knows that only the 
part of the wheat crop fit for human con- 
sumption, wheat that the mills feel safe 
in grinding, is the part which establishes 
the price level of this commodity. Con- 
demned wheat, musty wheat, wheat that 
in any way impairs the quality of flour 
has no more market value than its equiv- 
alent in corn, oats, barley or other feed 
grains. Because of the high standard of 
flour used for North American consump- 
tion the mills have to be very discriminat- 
ing in their selections. Added to this are 
the many refinements in cleaning ma- 
chinery which almost automatically dis- 
cards the lighter test weights and throws 
them in the feed. 

If anyone cares to make a comparison 
it is very easily done. Most mills are 
proud to show any visitor the wheat that 
goes over their rolls. Take a handful 
of it and compare it with the average 
“contract grade,” and a surprise is in 
store. One reason for this is that while 
milling science has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in the last 15 years the contract 
grade specifications have stood practi- 
cally still. These 15- to 20-year-old gov- 
ernment contract grades and the unmill- 
able wheat which can be mixed in them 
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* NEW ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION « 














The foundation for the last of three huge storage units of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association elevator in Superior, Wis., has been started, 


the second unit being completed. 


Plans to extend the storage facilities to 


4,500,000 bus were recently announced by officials after an inspection trip. 
Once the concrete tanks are completed and after installation of machinery 
and other equipment, the elevator will be ready to receive grain around Oct. 15. 
Some 7,000 pilings ranging in length from 25 to 45 ft were driven into the 
ground for the foundation. The elevator required 40,000 bbls of cement, 15,000 
cubic yards of sand and 20,000 cubic yards of stone. Included in the plant also 
is 125,000 Ibs of structural steel and 3,000,000 of re-inforced steel. 





comprise the government’s inventory of 
wheat in the surplus. 

Many millers have told me they would 
not think of grinding contract wheat in 
any form, while others may use a small 
percentage in certain classes of flour. 
Even if they do put it through their 
mills only a part of it ever reaches the 
rolls because of cleaning machinery which 
automatically throws the thin wheat into 
the feed. The contract wheat, when 
analyzed in this manner, in reality be- 
comes something the mills do not want 
but is priced a little too high for feed. 
Zvery bushel of it can be found in the 
government’s surplus figures which called 
for the quota vote. 

During the war of 1914-18, when Eng- 
land had to buy large quantities of our 
export wheat, the English millers were 
forced to accept some of our contract 
grade mixtures. Some of them never 
have forgotten it and, given their choice, 
would shun it to this day. 

Among other things we can find in 
the government’s surplus wheat figures 
are many millions of bushels of durum 
wheat. Durum is not considered a bread 
wheat, though a small amount is used in 
making macaroni. Much of this wheat 
is red durum, none of which is ever con- 
sidered for any purpose except feed. 

It took all of this, together with the 
large straw prospect, to bring up the 
total of carry-over and prospective crop 
figures to the volume necessary for call- 
ing a quota vote. And I have said noth- 
ing of garlicky wheat, which few millers 
I know would entertain in their plants. 
Now and then soft wheat millers, despite 
their carefulness in avoiding it, get some 
garlicky wheat over their rolls and I 
have seen them washing the machinery 
after such mishaps to get rid of the ob- 
jectionable odor. But garlicky wheat, 
including many bushels of wild onions, 
was included in the sum total of burden- 





some supplies. It fooled the farmers 
because they have no way of knowing 
wheat except in their own local area. It 
apparently fooled a lot of the grain trade, 
too, because some of them quoted and 
requoted the huge figures of the surplus 
and the prospective crop as the govern- 
ment handed them out. 

All this figure quoting of the surplus 
by the government, the press, and the 
grain trade in general, had a dual effect 
which played into the hands of the gov- 
ernment’ to the detriment of the grain 
trade; and, as I wish to show, it will 
eventually hurt the farmers also. There 
is now no question but that it was the 
basic argument which made the quota 
vote possible. This gave the government 
absolute control of both friend and foe 
of the progrram. It scared the farmers 
to death in regard to their wheat owner- 
ship. : 

In addition to talking about the big 
surplus some of the terminals began to 
talk of embargoes. Some actually did 
embargo “loan wheat,” but others went 
so far as to talk about an embargo on 
all classes of grain. Much publicity was 
given this situation, with the result the 
farmers fixed up every available recep- 
tacle from dilapidated cow sheds to worn- 
out washing machines in which to house 
their wheat. Country elevators did the 
same, but of course erected far more 
substantial structures. Subterminal 
points and terminal points also became 
imbued with the building idea and con- 
structed wood and concrete storage in 
a large volume. The government’s sur- 
plus publicity plan worked so well ev- 
erybody stepped in to help them. 

The effect is anything but good, as I 
see it. After the farmers, especially with 
the possibility of obtaining a loan on 
their wheat, place it in a bin it is diffi- 
cult to get it started to market. The 
plan threw the major part of the crop 


- in a position where the government would 


obtain control of it and prevented the 
grain trade from handling it for some 
time at least. That the plan worked is 
evidenced by the advancing markets. I 
have no objection to higher prices, but 
the grain must be sold before the higher 
price money is collected. Paper profits 
pay few bills. 

When the government began to buy 
steel tanks to store the 1938-39 corn 
crops the grain trade predicted trouble 
in keeping corn in this manner. Inves- 
tigations were made during the first sum- 
mer and the prophets of gloom were 
laughed to scorn. The corn seemed to 
keep in good condition and the matter 
was apparently forgotten. 

The 1939 crop was of as fine a qual- 
ity as the corn country had ever pro- 
duced. But how has this 1939 corn been 
getting along in 1941? As I am cov- 
ering the corn country, here is what I 
find: First, quietly, without any fanfare 
of publicity, there appeared government 
employed crews who opened the tanks 
and sprayed insecticides over the corn. 
A kind of grain embalming process with 
which the grain and milling industries 
are fully familiar. This was early in 
the season of 1941. It should have dis- 
couraged the bug population, but either 
the solution was weak or the insects 
were especially tough, because a short 
time later the tanks were again exam- 
ined and other crews arrived, skimming 
6 to 12 inches of corn off the top. This 
was shipped out and in many instances 
showed little damage. 

However, these measures did not seem 
to end the insect activity. One- and two- 
thousand-bushel storage space units are 
the finest bug incubators that can be 
constructed. The insect ancestry never 
dreamed of such luxuriant quarters when 
they were pioneering in Joseph’s gran- 
aries in Egypt. Apparently they are 
making the most of their opportunities 
and keep the embalmers as well as the 
condemners of the pure food department 
very busy. 

No sooner had the top layer been 
skimmed off than another set of govern- 
ment paid employees arrived on the scene. 
These men emptied one tank and then 
proceeded to transfer the corn from tank 
to tank, in this process running it over 
screens which took out some rat residue, 
some ordinary corn screenings, cracked 
corn and millions of little insects of vari- 
ous types and capacities. This mass of 
screenings was literally alive with healthy, 
crawling insect life despite the chemical 
dousing they had gone through earlier in 
the summer. 

The screening has taken place in the 
later part of the summer, which should 
hold down the bug count per cubic inch 
until the sun comes out warm in 1942. 
At some stations the screening crews 
sprayed the tanks on the outside with 
an oily chemical. I believe the idea is 
that bugs trying to gain entrance between 
the plates of the tanks will slip on the 
oily surface and break their necks. 

While no one can say this grain has 
spoiled, the delousing process is quite 
expensive and another summer of em- 
balming, skimming and screening will re- 
duce the original content about 30% if 
the cost of operation is included. 

Again the grain trade is right, but 
were fooled at first by not considering 
the time element. Nature’s way was not 
as explosive as they expected because 
the “mills of the gods grind slowly.” As 
this is written another set of government 
men are traveling over the corn belt 
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urging the farmers to “liquidate” their 
1940 sealed corn. Evidently the depart- 
ment does not relish the idea of putting 
this crop, the keeping qualities of which 
are not as good as those of the 1939 


Commer 
crop, through the incubators in 1949, by U 
Given this much time, perhaps the insects 
are also learning how to “skin the goy- Wasx 
ernment.” States 
This brings us up to the wheat the jj ammounc 
farmers have stored in the cow sheds, mage allo 
the cattle tanks, old dwelling houses and 1942 co 
bureau drawers. This kind of storage fis the sé 
will not, of course, pass government in- The 
spection, and is not eligible for loans, 15 nortl 
There are, however, a lot of makeshift J prising 
granaries, some of which I took it upon MM tually t 
myself to inspect after I was told they 9 37,800,0 
would pass government inspection. Some MJ crease i 
were just like the cow sheds but had MJ to .75% 
concrete poured on the ground as a floor. Mj used in 
Some had wooden floors much patched § individu 
and padded with sacks, old overalls and J ments, 
bed quilts. Some were good granaries, § near fu' 
well repaired, and some were of brand J 1941 an 
new wood or steel construction. be the s 
When I see how the beautiful quality J As a 
1939 corn crop has to be watched and § the 194 
nursed by experts and scientists to dis- Jj vidual 
courage insect activity I am wondering J 1941 wi 
how this wheat will fare without such § To help 
care. product 
Before I go any further in discussing fj for by 
what may or may not happen in the J Agricul 
wheat bins I wish to make it clear that is askin 
I am not trying to picture a disaster, i have the 
Whatever happens to this wheat will fj for dist 
come slowly through the inevitable grind JJ In an 
of Nature’s processes. The surplus, ac- Mj ment, d 
cording to the government, is so large will be 
that time will be essential in working it Hj crease 
off. Time is a major element in this new Mj livestoc 
method of grain marketing. fam d 
I also wish to mention that when the Mj tease 
government men of our country were this yea 
running around promoting the surplus allowan 
they carried a number of pictures taken Hj mre th 
in Canada showing our farmers what jj ‘umptic 
would happen here if they did not vote #41, a 





for the quota. These pictures showed 


huge piles of wheat on the ground and For t 
in improvised storage, without any roof, during 
at Rosetown, Kindersley and one or two JM farmers 
other points in Saskatchewan. What Ply of 
they did not show was that by the mid- jd gr: 
dle of February to the first of March, jj ' the 
while it is still very cold in Canada, j ‘upply 
the marketing quotas were lifted and all last yes 


this wheat was well taken care of. 
Scarcely a bushel of it went to waste 
because the last of it, scraped off the 
ground, was fed to hogs. 

Now this same territory has a very 
small wheat crop and there is ample room 
for all of it in the local elevators. When 
I was there in August this year the 
wheat piles had vanished without leaving 
a trace. They had been picked up long 
before the American quota vote election, 
but of course nothing was said to the 
farmers about this condition by either 
the government or our own grain trade. 
The farmers were again fooled, and this 
time fooled into piling up their ow 
grain in less dependable storage spaté 
on their own farms. Many of ther, be 
cause of the prevailing prices, are going 
to be fooled into holding this wheat ™ 
their own responsibility, not taking out 
a loan until the time is past, and whet 
the mass of farmers wake up to what 
has happened to them the price will pet 
haps decline and they will take the rap 
both ways—deterioration of the commod- 
ity and decline in price. 

The grain trade will also lose business 
because all of the 1941 crop that has 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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CORN CROP ALLOTMENT 
FOR ’42 SAME AS ’41 


Commercial Acreage Announced at 37,580,000 
by U. S. D. A.—Few Revisions Made 
From Last Year’s Program 
WasHinctron, D. C—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced a 1942 commercial corn acre- 
age allotment of 37,580,000 acres for the 
1942 commercial corn area. The area 

is the same as in 1941. 

The allotment for the 623 counties in 
15 north central and eastern states com- 
prising the commercial corn area is vir- 
tually the same as the 1941 allotment of 
87,800,000 acres. The 280,000-acre in- 
crease in the 1942 allotment, amounting 
to .75% of the total allotment, will be 
used in making minor adjustments in 
individual cases. State and county allot- 
ments, which will be announced in the 
near future, will be about the same as in 
1941 and most 1942 farm allotments will 
be the same as in 1941. 

As a consequence, it is expected that 
the 1942 corn allotments for most indi- 
vidual farms will remain the same as in 
1941 with few revisions being necessary. 
To help farmers plan for the increase in 
production of other commodities called 
for by the farm defense program, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
is asking all county AAA committees to 
have the individual farm allotments ready 
for distribution by Oct. 15. 

In announcing the national corn allot- 
ment, department officials said that there 
will be ample feed supplies for the in- 
crease in production of livestock and 
livestock products sought through the 
fam defense program without an in- 
crease in the commercial corn acreage 
this year. In determining the allotment, 
ilowance was made for an increase of 
more than 100,000,000 bus in corn con- 
sumption in the year beginning Oct. 1, 
191, and an additional increase was 
illowed for the year following. 

For their increased feeding operations 
during the coming year, United States 
farmers will have the largest total sup- 
ply of feed grains since 1920. Barley 
and grain sorghum crops this year will 
be the largest on record with the oats 
supply the largest since 1932, excepting 
last year. Corn production for 1941 is 
now estimated at 2,524,000,000 bus, more 
than 200,000,000 bus above the 10-year 
average. In addition, the carry-over of 
‘om on Oct. 1 is expected to be around 
650,000,000 bus, more than three times 
the average carry-over in years prior to 
the national farm program. About 385,- 
000,000 bus of this reserve are stored 
der government loan or owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and are avail- 
ible to farmers for livestock feeding. 

In line with the secretary’s announce- 
ment of April 8 to assure farmers of 
imple feed supplies to expand their feed- 
ing operations under the farm defense 
program, Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
lure Grover B. Hill has officially pro- 
daimed that, because of the existing na- 
tional emergency, no corn marketing 
quotas will be in effect on the 1941 corn 
‘op. Normally marketing quotas would 
have to be declared in effect inasmuch 
4s the total 1941-42 corn supply of 3,174,- 

bus exceeds the “normal supply” 
bymore than 10%. The “normal supply” 

“defined by the AAA act is the normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports 
plus 7%. The normal supply for 1941-42 
'S Set at 2,792,000,000 bus. 

Accounting in part for these large 
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U. S. to Supply One-quarter of 
British Food in ’42, Says Wickard 


corn reserves is the large increase in 
yields per acre during the last few years. 
Widespread use of higher yielding hybrid 
seed, as well as improved machinery and 
the retirement of poorer land under the 
AAA program, has resulted in a steady 
increase in corn yields during the last 
few years. The average yield for the 
past five years in the principal commer- 
cial corn states, for example, is approxi- 
mately 5 bus per acre higher than in pre- 
vious years. 

The United States corn acreage goal 
of 87,500,000 to 90,000,000, announced 
previously, is approximately the same as 
the goal for 1941. In addition to the 
commercial corn area where the nation’s 
commercial corn is normally grown, the 
national goal includes acreage outside this 
area where corn is grown largely for use 
on the farm. 

The commercial corn area includes all 
counties which have produced an average 
of at least 450 bus of corn per farm and 
4 bus of corn per acre of farm land dur- 
ing the past 10 years. It also includes 
bordering counties containing townships 
which meet these specifications. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN DEALERS, FARMERS 
PLAN TO STORE FEED 


Burrato, N. Y.—Grain dealers, bank- 
ers and federal farm officials at a meet- 
ing held in connection with a conference 
of farm bureau agents in Syracuse Sept. 
19 discussed a plan for farmers and 
dealers to store grain and feed in rural 
areas to relieve possible shortage in 
transportation facilities. It was brought 
out at the meeting that farmers and 
dealers now are storing six weeks’ sup- 
plies instead of the usual three-day 
amount. 

This has increased feed prices $10@15 
ton in the last three months, it was esti- 
mated, but the opinion was expressed that 
these prices now are likely to sag some- 
what as buyers remain out of the market 
until prices return to a more normal level. 
Representatives of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. present sample agreements of- 
fering to protect farmers and grain deal- 
ers up to 80% for any losses incurred 
in price changes on grain in storage. 
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AMERICAN STORES REPORT SALES 

New York, N. Y.—American Stores 
Co. reports August sales of $13,019,909, 
an increase of 31.1% over $9,926,895 for 
the same month last year. Total sales for 
the first eight months of 1941 were $98,- 
429,426 as compared with $85,814,061 for 
the corresponding 1940 period, a rise of 
14.7%. 





CHAMP’S BACKGROUND 

Byron Nelson, who is one of the 
outstanding professional golfers of 
the world, presented prizes won at 
the golf tournament of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association 
at Toledo, and in a brief speech said 
that he felt right at home among 
this group inasmuch as his father had 
been a retail feed dealer in Fort 
Worth for 14 years. Byron Nelson 
now is the pro at the Inverness Coun- 
try Club, Toledo, where this year’s 
grain and feed tournament was 
played. 





American farmers have the task of 
furnishing one quarter of the British 
food supply in 1942, an amount equiva- 
lent to 6 to 8% of the average annual 
production of this country. 

That is the goal of American farmers’ 
aid-to-Britain program as being outlined 
by Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 





LEND-LEASE APPROPRIATION 


Largest single item in the new lend- 
lease appropriation asked of Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt was 
$1,875,000,000 for “agricultural, in- 
dustrial and other commodities and 
articles.” Secretary Wickard was 
quoted as expecting that $1,000,000,- 
000 would be needed for agricultural 
commodities alone. 

The total appropriation called for 
$5,985,000,000 for the lend-lease pro- 
gram, bringing total appropriations 
under the act to $12,985,000,000. In 
the first lend-lease appropriation, $1,- 
350,000,000 was earmarked for agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities. 





Wickard to farm leaders in various agri- 
cultural sections of the nation. 

And not forgotten by the secretary in 
his explanation of 1942 farm production 
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goals are the increased domestic demand 
and consumption. 

After considerable study, definite com- 
mitments have been made to Britain as 
to the amounts of food that can be fur- 
nished, barring some uncontrollable fac- 
tor, the secretary said. He outlined the 
planned aid to Britain during 1942 as 


. follows: 


@ between 4,500,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000,000 Ibs of milk. 


@ about 5,000,000,000 doz eggs. 


@ 18,000,000 Ibs of poultry meat, 
chicken for the most part. -. 


@ almost 1,500,000,000 Ibs of pork 


and lard. 
@ almost 1,250,000 tons of fruit. 
@ more than 2,500,000 cases of 


canned vegetables. 

Secretary Wickard was quoted as say- 
ing that a 15% increase in production 
would be needed. Under recent legisla- 
tion, he explained he had given public 
notice to encourage expansion in the 
production of hogs, eggs, evaporated 
milk, dried skim milk, cheese and chick- 
ens. 

“I shall amend the notice to cover 
other commodities if it becomes neces- 
sary to give special encouragement to 
the expansion of production of such 
commodities,” he said. 





— 


U. S. D. A. STATISTICIAN 
POSTS TO BE FILLED 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The United States 
Civil Service Commission has just an- 
nounced that a written examination is 
to be held for statisticians for the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There are vacan- 
cies in positions paying $2,000 and $2,600 
a year, and other positions paying from 
$1,620 to $2,300 a year may be filled as a 
result of this examination. Applications 
must be filed at the commission’s Wash- 
ington office not later than Oct. 23, 1941. 

Men interested in these positions are 
urged to apply for further information 
to the commission’s representative at any 
first- or second-class post office, or direct 
to the central office in Washington, D. C. 
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WHEAT SEEDING FEATURES 
OKLAHOMA FARM ACTIVITY 

OxiaHoma City, Oxra.—Some early 
planted wheat in the northwestern coun- 
ties is already up, but generally, seeding 
of wheat is becoming one of the major 
farm activities, particularly during the 
favorable weather conditions which pre- 
vail. 

Planting of fall oats is under way in 
the central portions of the state, while in 
the eastern counties harvesting of corn 
is the main program. Corn in the west- 
ern part of the state is good to excellent 
and only fair in southern counties. Late 
corn is maturing in most parts of the 
state. 

The warm weather and showers the 
past week have been reflected in substan- 
tial growth of grain sorghums which are 
filling in well and are reported to have 
good potential yields. Harvesting has 
already begun in the eastern portion of 
the state. 


S.M.A. WILL RECEIVE OFFERS 
ON CRACKED WHEAT SALE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration has announced 
that it intends to purchase a quantity 
of cra¢ked wheat, and is now prepared 
to receive offers. 

Offers may be submitted by letter or 
telegram and must state the following: 


1. That the offer is subject to the 
terms of Announcement No. C-6. 

2. Number of pounds of cracked wheat 
offered. 

8. Price per 100 lbs, f.a.s. steamer, 
Seattle, Wash., for export. 


4. Price per 100 lbs, f.a.s. steamer, 
Tacoma, Wash., for export. 

All offers must be in the hands of the 
Purchasing Agent, Surplus Marketing 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
on or before 8 p.m. EST, Sept. 25. 
Offers may be submitted in multiples of 
not less than a minimum carload for any 
quantity up to 2,400,000 Ibs. On delivery 
no minus or plus tolerance will be per- 
mitted within the accepted quantity. 
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BRITAIN BUYS FIRST FLOUR 
SINCE EARLY IN AUGUST 


Toronto, Ont.—The Cereal Import 
Committee, the British government’s buy- 
ing' agency, was in the market for the 
first time since early August and spring 
wheat flour mills on Sept. 19 received the 
first bookings. 

Quantity taken, however, was reported 
small and shipment was for November, 
with the option of deferring until De- 
cember. From this, there is apparently 





no rush for the flour and no large book- 
inngs are expected by the trade. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


Is- 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ALSKY MILLING CO. 


PHERSON, KANSAS.* 








In Uniform Flour Contract ... 
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Carrying Charge, Automatic Price Increase 
Are Legitimate Charges for Millers’ Service 


Epitor’s Note.—This is another in a 
series of Studies for Flour Salesmen be- 
ing released by the Millers National 
Federation, purpose of which is to tell 
the story of the industry from the wheat 
grower to the consumer. The installment 
presented here deals with two important 
provisions in the uniform flour contract: 
(1) the provision for automatic extension 
and (2) the automatic increase in price. 
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r I NHE Uniform Flour Contract for 
the Baking Industry, approved by 
the Millers National Federation 

and the American Bakers Association, 

contains two provisions which should be 
thoroughly understood by flour salesmen. 

These are (1) the provision for auto- 

matic extension (usually called the “car- 

rying charge”) and (2) the automatic 
increase in price. 

Carrying Charge—When a contract, 
entered into for shipment within 120 
days or any part thereof, is not all de- 
livered at the end of the time specified, 
it is extended from day to day (unless 
formally canceled), “and for each day 
during which the contract is thus auto- 
matically extended, buyer will pay seller 
carrying charges at the rate of one sixth 
cent per barrel per day.” (Automatic 
extension of the contract should not be 
confused with automatic price increase.) 

Automatic Increase in Price——When a 
contract is entered into for a longer 
period than 120 days, the contract price 
applies on all shipments made during 
the 120-day period, but on shipments 
made after the 120 days up to the date 
of the expiration of the contract, the 
contract provides that “the price . 
shall be automatically increased one sixth 
cent per barrel per day, commencing on 
the 12Ist day after the date thereof, and 
continuing until date of shipment within 
said time fixed herein for final ship- 
ment.” In case of shipments made after 
the expiration date of the contract, the 
automatic price increase applies up to the 
expiration date, and carrying charges 
are assessed after the expiration date. 

The carrying charge and the auto- 
matic price increase are often confused. 
The rates are the same, the methods of 
computation are the same, the reasons 
justifying the charge are the same. The 
method of invoicing, however, is differ- 
ent. Automatic price increase and car- 
rying charges do not overlap on any 
shipment to produce a double charge 
of one third cent per barrel per day for 
a given day. 

Example of Carrying Charge.—As- 
sume a 500-bbl contract at $5 bbl, one 
half of which (250 bbls) is undelivered 
on the final date specified for shipment, 
June 30. If shipping directions are re- 
ceived later, calling for shipment on 
Aug. 15, the invoice would be prepared as 
follows: 

250 bbls patent flour at $5. .$1,250.00 

Carrying charges 6/30-8/15, 

46 days at 1/6c per day— 
TU NS isaac becdestuews 


$1,269.17 
Note—Carrying charges are ‘not . 
charged for the day the contract 
expires, but are charged for the day 
shipment is made. 
Carrying charges are charged for 


every day, even though the charge 
per barrel is a fraction of a cent. 


Example of Automatic Price Increase, 
—Assume a sale on Feb. 1 for delivery 
over a six-month period at a contract 
price of $5 bbl. The expiration date of 
the contract would be July 30, but the 
contract price would apply only on that 
part of the flour delivered within 120 
days (on or before May 31). Shipments 
made prior to June 1 would be invoiced 
at the contract price. The automatic 
price increase would apply to shipments 
made between June 1 and July 30. If 
any shipments were made after July 30, 
the automatic price increase would ap- 
ply from June 1 to July 30 and the 
carrying charge would apply thereafter. 
It should be noted that the automatic 
price increase is not shown separately on 
the invoice. 


A. A shipment invoiced between 
Feb. 1 and May 31 inclusive would 
show contract price of $5 bbl. 

B. A shipment invoiced between 
June 1 and July 30 inclusive would 
show a price per barrel equal to the 
contract price plus the automatic 
price increase. Thus a_ shipment 
made on July 30 would be invoiced 
at $5.10 bbl, the composite price of 
$5.10 being the contract price of $5 
plus the automatic price increase of 
10c (one sixth cent per day for 60 
days). 

C. A shipment invoiced after July 
30 would include two charges, the 
composite price of $5.10 (contract 
price of $5 plus automatic price in- 
crease of 10c) ahd an additional 
item of carrying charges from Aug. 
1 to date of shipment, computed as 
shown under “Example of Carrying 
Charge.” 


What is the justification for the carry- 
ing charge and the automatic price in- 
crease? They are a means of reim- 
bursing the mill for the extra costs which 
it must pay because of having to carry 
grain in storage after the expiration 
date of the contract or for a_ longer 
period than 120 days. 

The carrying charge (or the auto- 
matic price increase) is an entirely just 
and reasonable charge, comparable with 
interest, rent and insurance premiums. 

Suppose that a baker has a Ican at 
the bank which, when it falls due, he 
asks the banker to renew. The banker 
renews the loan; the charge for the ex 
tended period is called interest. 

Or suppose that the baker has flour 
(or some other merchandise) stored in 
a rented warehouse. The lease expires 
before he is ready to use the flour and 
he hasn’t room for it in his shop. He 
goes to the owner of the warehouse ané 
asks to be permitted to leave the flout 
there for another 60 days. The landlord 
agrees, but he charges the baker aj other 
two months’ rent. The baker als« asks 
his insurance broker to extend the insur 
ance on the flour in the warehouse fo 
another 60 days; and he pays an addi 
tional insurance premium. 

There is no more reason that the mill 
should cancel carrying charges on over 
due contracts, or forego the automatic 
price increase on contracts that run over 
120 days, than there is for the banker 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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WE ARE MERCHANDISING FINE WHEAT TO MILLERS 
AT THE SAME 57-YEAR-OLD STAND 


The same careful selections, the same painstaking attention to 
quality and value, the same straightforward information about 
southwestern price and premium conditions. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THBIS, President 

F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 





COMPETITIVELY AT YOUR SERVICE 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


EVERY BERRY OF WHEAT USED IN 
MILLING “POLAR BEAR” FLOUR IS 
CAREFULLY WASHED IN _ PURE, 
CLEAR WATER, SCOURED AND 
DRIED. 


Most millers do not regard this as essen- 
tial. Perhaps it is not, but it is the ulti- 
mate assurance of “POLAR BEAR” 
excellence. So we do it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 











Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 





| *CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * fev" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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F.T.C. TO INVESTIGATE DISTRIBUTIVE 
AND MARKETING PRACTICES 
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Commission to Submit Report to Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson—No Public Hearings Scheduled and No Industry 
Counsel Sought—Broad Investigation Slated 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A ceiling on bread 
prices may be the ultimate outcome of 
the investigation into the extent and ef- 
fect of marketing and distributive prac- 
tices in the baking industry, now being 
undertaken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the request of Leon Hender- 
son, chief of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

The report of the commission’s econo- 
mists and investigators will be submitted 
to Administrator Henderson and _ not 
made public, if the customary policy 
followed by the FTC applies in this case. 
The investigation will be wholly a gov- 
ernment inquiry, performed by one fed- 
eral agency—the FTC—for the benefit 
of another government branch—the OPA 
—and the federal agencies will be the 
sole judge as to what will be done af- 
fecting the customary practices of the 
industry after the evidence and data 
is gathered. 

There will be no public hearings at 
which the baking trades may have an 
opportunity to place into the official 
record the reasons why their product is 
marketed and distributed in the manner 
followed today, nor will the privilege be 
extended to industry counsel to review 
or check as to accuracy of the data 
assembled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

MINIMUM PRICES SOUGHT 


The official announcement of the in- 
vestigation said that the inquiry is to 
be made “to the end that the price of 
bread be kept to a minimum, in the in- 
terest particularly of the low income con- 
sumer.” The inquiry will encompass 
practically every marketing and distribu- 
tive practice of the industry to deter- 
mine “their relation to bakers’ costs and 
consumer prices for bread,” the commis- 
sion’s announcement disclosed. The scope 
of the investigation will be wide and in- 
clude the following specific subjects: 


(1) The sale of bread by bakers to re- 
tailers on consignment. 

(2) The practice of bakers of accept- 
ing the return of stale bread remaining 
unsold on retailers’ shelves. 

(3) The practice of delivering fresh 
bread daily or oftener to retail outlets. 

(4) The sale of bread of the same kind 
in loaves of many different sizes and 
weights. 

(5) The sale of bread of the same kind 
but of more than one grade or quality, 
taking into consideration particularly the 
marketing of so-called “secondary” bread. 

(6) The use of premiums, combination 
offers, free goods, prizes and the furnish- 
ing of facilities by bakers to retailers, 
in connection with the sale of bread. 

William H. England, chief of the eco- 
nomic division of the Federal Trade 
Commission who will direct the inquiry, 
said he was unprepared to make any 


statement of the scope of the investiga- 
tion beyond the official announcement 
made by the commission on Sept. 17. 
Previous inquiries of a similar nature, 
however, have usually begun with econ- 
omists and statisticians of the division 
going over all data in the commission’s 
files having to do with the particular 
industry under investigation, together 
with the data which any other govern- 
ment department may have, such as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce’s 
food section, etc. 


ROBINSON~PATMAN DATA 


Similarly whatever information the 
Food and Food Products section of the 
Price Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration may have assembled on the 
subject of bread prices will be available 
to the FTC investigators. It is not un- 
likely also that field investigators of the 
FTC will call on some segments of the 
baking industry to collect data on mar- 
keting and distributing practices. In- 
cluded in the data now in possession of 
the FTC on the bread industry is the 
evidence gathered in specific cases where- 
in violation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was alleged. 

Inquiry at the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration disclosed that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s inquiry is a direct out- 
growth of the Leon Henderson’s attempts 
to prevent the advancing of bread prices. 
Administrator Henderson on June 17 last 
wrote to some 250 leading bakers asking 
them to refrain from raising bread prices 
“without first consulting” with his office. 
This letter resulted in OPA (then known 
as OPACS, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply) receiving 
many communications from baking com- 
panies, both the small independent and 
larger wholesale and chain store produc- 
ers, and later conferences with repre- 
sentatives of these segments of the in- 
dustry were held in Washington. 

As a result of these letters and per- 
sonal conferences, Mr. Henderson on 
July 18 again communicated with 250 
companies in the baking industry on the 
subject of prices. While many bakers 
took his letter as blanket approval to 
increase the price of bread one cent a 
loaf, Mr. Henderson’s letter to them 
specifically pointed out that by reducing 
the percentage of stale returns, using 
less expensive wrappers and by cutting 
selling expenses, a reduction in the cost 
of operation may result. “Since average 
ingredient costs have risen only about 
a half cent a loaf,’ Mr. Henderson said 
in his letter of July 18, “fractional in- 
creases in the selling price would be more 
in line with cost changes than would in- 
creases of a full cent.” He added, “In 
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no locality does it appear that an in- 
crease of more than one cent would be 
warranted.” 


H. B. ROWE IN CHARGE 


Bread is included in the Food and 
Food Products section of OPA and Har- 
old B. Rowe is the price executive in 
charge. Mr. Rowe is on leave from the 
Brookings Institution, where he has been 
employed since 1933. Previous to joining 
the Brookings organization, which is not 
a governmental agency, and whose re- 
search and economic studies are regarded 
by industry and government alike as re- 
sponsible and unprejudiced, Mr. Rowe 
was an extension economist at Massa- 
chusetts State College. He has done 
special research work for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from time to time in 
recent years, and is the author of numer- 
ous articles on economic subjects, notably 
the study entitled “Tobacco Under the 
AAA,” which has been widely read. 

Asked if the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation was punitive in char- 
acter, Mr. Rowe replied in the negative. 
“We have asked the commission to deter- 
mine how certain practices could influ- 
ence the price of bread,” he said, “and 
to supply us with a complete picture 
of the industry so that we may be in a 
position to properly view the industry 
as a whole. Some modifications in prac- 
tices may be as useful to the industry as 
to the consumer. We want the correct 
information, and we believe the Federal 
Trade Commission can supply it. The 
commission’s study may disclose that 
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bread prices have increased unnecessarily 
in some communities. We have had Ro- 
tice of some of these cases and we asked 
the commission to investigate so that 
we may know fully how to proceed.” 


SECOND FTC INQUIRY 


The bread inquiry is the second one on 
the Federal Trade Commission’s pro- 
gram which has been undertaken at the 
request of Price Administrator Hender- 
son. The first was on the price of fur- 
niture, the results of which have not yet 
been made known either by the commis- 
sion or Henderson’s office. 

An authority here who keeps closest 
in touch with the food situation made 
this observation on the bread inquiry: 
“The FTC has been trying to get its 
nose under the national defense tent for 
some months. It has been noticeably out 
of the defense picture thus far. It has 
urged Henderson to give it something to 
do in the war emergency, so he has 
thrown the commission a couple of bones 
and the bread inquiry is one of them.” 

Meanwhile the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ last report on food price increases 
disclosed that bread prices have showed 
a greater advance in recent years than 
ever before. According to the bureau's 
report, bread prices increased in 30 out 
of the 44 cities covered in its survey on 
the cost of living issued periodically. 
The bureau reported an advance of 5.1% 
in bread prices in mid-August over mid- 
July, 1941. The prevailing August price 
of bread was up 2.5% over the similar 
period in 1940. 





FLOUR COMPANY FINED 
FOR COMMERCE VIOLATION 


Ricumonp, Va.—The Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was fined $1,000 by Judge 
Robert N. Pollard in the U. S. District 
Court here Sept. 16 for violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The federal 
government charged that in March the 
company, a Tennessee corporation, 
shipped 420 bags of flour to a Washing- 
ton bakery via the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads, and, because of a con- 
cession, illegally obtained said freight 
charges amounting to $53.30, when they 
should have been $118.44. The company 
entered a plea of guilty. 
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CARGILL BOAT SINKS 

Burrato, N. Y.—A 3801-ft steel cargo 
boat bearing 85,000 bus of flaxseed col- 
lided with a towed barge in the Hudson 
River Sept. 15 and sank by the bow, ac- 
cording to word received here. The ves- 
sel is owned by the Cargill Grain Co. 
The barge was only slightly damaged. 








BIG BULGE 

Sopa Sprincs, IpAHO.—A warehouse 
bulging with wheat, bulged a little 
too much, and 350 tons of grain 
flooded onto a spur railroad track, 
burying an empty truck. Darrel Lar- 
son, a workman in the warehouse 
when the wheat broke loose, escaped 
with a twisted knee. 
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GRAIN STOCKS AT DULUTH 
REDUCED TO 2,738,000 BUS 


Du.tutrH, Minn.—There were 872,000 
bus of Canadian wheat and 10,000. bus 
of barley shipped out of store last week, 
reducing total stocks still in store here 
to 2,738,000 bus. Further boats are to 
arrive this week for cargoes and hold- 
ings are expected to decrease ma- 
terially. 

Shipping of domestic grains continues 
steadily on a moderate scale with ar- 
rivals about equal in volume and elevator 
stocks showing no appreciable change 
from the previous week. 

Nothing further has been heard re- 
garding the report circulated several 
weeks ago about railing out a consider- 
able amount of Canadian held here in 
bond to a mill at Dallas, Texas. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ELEVATORS TO THE RESCUE 
Vancouver, B. C.—The unharvested 
oat crops of several hundred farmers in 
the coast area of British Columbia, faced 
with destruction as a result of the steady 
rains which have prevented threshing; 
may be partially saved as a result of the 
efforts of elevator and feed companies 
here, whose heads have offered to dry 
the grain, absorbing half of the cost of 
the operation. The farmers accepted the 
offer. They will be permitted to take 
the dried oats back to their farms for 
feeding purposes or may dispose of the 
grain to the feed companies at a price 
depending on quality. 
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FEED BUSINESS VOLUME 
IN SOUTHWEST REPORTED 
FAR AHEAD OF YEAR AGO 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Feed business vol- 
ume for mixers in the Southwest is be- 
ginning to climb rapidly, as fall comes 
on and feeders begin to get into real 
production of eggs, milk and meat. 

Manufacturers in the Kansas City area 
are running full time, in many instances, 
and those which still have idle capacity 
are getting ready to put on three shifts 
within the next 30 days. 

Coming as it did during a normally 
light period of feeding, the relatively 
heavy business of the last two months 
hag indicated to the feed trade that one 
of the heaviest feeding periods in his- 
tory is just ahead. Two of the large 
feed companies in this area report busi- 
ness 75 to 100% ahead of last year for 
September, and all of the mixers are 
at least a few percentage points above 
normal. 

With the heavy business causing large 
purchases of ingredients, markets of 
all kinds advanced until buying slacked 
in the middle of the week. Most feed 
men, however, are of the opinion that 
lighter buying was merely a temporary 
condition, to be resumed as soon as con- 
sumer demand catches up. 
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1941 WHEAT LOANS TOTAL 
178,374,097 BUS ON SEPT. 13 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Sept. 13 the Commodity Credit Corp. 
made loans on 178,374,097 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $180,060,2382. A 
total of 297,044 loans were made in 382 
states at an average rate per bushel of 
$1.01, which includes transportation 
charges from the area of production to 
warehouse locations. The wheat in stor- 
age under loan includes 19,171,739 bus 
stored on farms and 159,202,358 bus 
stored in public warehouses. 

The number of loans actually made 
probably exceeds substantially those re- 
ported at this time, officials explained, 
since only those transactions which have 
completely cleared CCC records are an- 
nounced. 

Loans by states follow: 




















lam Storage aan 

State in Warehouse 

which loans Farm Bus (000’s 

originateda— bus omitted) Amount 

Arkansas .... see Seis $482 
California 47,039 333 367,587 
Colorado ‘ 176,878 3,984 4,259,575 
Delaware .... one 194 228,451 
ae 142,743 2,694 2,419,128 
Illinois ...... 39,886 7,358 8,247,548 
Indiana 47,630 3,429 3,908,042 
owa 8,862 524 550,152 
Kansas 8,922,932 48,659 60,671,197 
kas 722 804,967 
ee 1,578,660 
125,804 223 349,878 
ics 4,490 2,278 2,244,973 
Missouri ..... 164,706 4,888 5,178,794 
Montana ..... 2,490 6,001 5,247,218 
Nebraska .... 5,701,526 11,515 17,057,737 
New Mexico.. 13,867 509 545,985 
New York ... vin 43 49,878 
N. Carolina... ares — 301 
N. Dakota ccs Obes 8,836,947 
a. :cBresi.c 143,055 4,284 5,082,071 
Oklahoma 1,415,329 14,845 15,245,747 
Oregon ...... 621,785 6,613 6,742,499 
Pennsylvania. Sse 266 304,491 
8. Dakota 493,295 6,403 6,909,889 
Tennessee a 243 270,899 
«eer 656,441 13,375 13,665,296 
Saas 36,347 164 164,768 
Virginia ..... 261 223 261,663 
Washington , 265,901 8,944 8,179,926 
W. Virginia. . a 30 33,530 
Wyoming .... 140,472 502 651,940 
Totals ..... 19,171,739 159,202 $180,060,232 
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CASH WHEAT SPREAD WIDENS 
Minweapous, Mrixw.—A very wide 
Spread in cash wheat prices at Minne- 
“polis is noted, due to the relatively high 
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percentage of moisture in much of the 
current arrivals. Mill buyers show an 
inclination to back away from offerings 
testing more than 18% moisture. Bids 
average 2c bu under the option for good 
weight and quality wheat testing 13%, 
but offerings containing more moisture 
than this are discounted sharply. From 
131, to 14144%, bids average Ic less for 
each 44% of moisture, and Ic less for 
141, to 16%. On the other hand, premi- 
ums are holding firm on dry, high protein 
arrivals. On wheat testing 13% protein, 
le bu over the above basis is bid, 2c 
more for 14%, 5c more for 15% and 7c 
more for 16%. High proteins 
snapped up quickly. 


are 
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GRAIN, FEED GROUP PLANS 
MEETING AT IOWA STATE 


Ames, lowa.—Professor P. H. Phillips, 
of the University of Wisconsin, will 
keynote the two-day conference of the 
Western Grain and Feed Association at 
Iowa State College here Oct. 3-4. 

Professor Phillips will talk on the 
latest developments in animal nutrition 
and discuss the results of experiments 
now being carried on at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Practical demonstrations will follow 
talks and discussions on animal nutri- 
tion during the two days of meetings. 
A banquet is scheduled for the evening 
of Oct. 3, and a buffet luncheon on Oct. 
4 will close the session. 

Reserved seats for the Iowa State- 
Nebraska football game on the campus 
on the afternoon of Oct. 4 may be se- 
cured from Walter Berger, Des Moines 
Oat Products Co. 2000 East Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Tickets for 
40-yard line seats are priced at $2.20. 
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ENRICHED BREAD BOOKLET 
FOR DOCTORS REPRINTED 


So great has been the demand for the 
12-page leaflet, “Enriched Bread. Facts 
for Physicians and Professional Work- 
ers,” that a second printing has been or- 
dered by the Department of Nutrition of 
the American Institute of Baking. The 
first edition of 50,000 copies was printed 
only a few months ago, and has been 
distributed in its entirety to doctors, 
nurses, dietitians, and home economics 
workers throughout the country. 

This pamphlet gives complete facts 
about enriched bread in popular ques- 
tion and answer form. It describes the 
nutritional content, dietary advantages, 
methods of production, labeling, advertis- 
ing and all other aspects of this new and 
improved type of baker’s white bread. 

The booklet carries the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and is regarded as an authorita- 
tive current presentation of this impor- 
tant subject. A third edition will be 
issued when the federal standards for 
enriched bread become effective. 

Copies are obtainable from the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking at 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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FLOUR PURCHASE CUT 
Cuicago, Int.—Only 98,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat flour were purchased by the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot on bids that 
were opened Sept. 15. The original 
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e FROM CARBON LAMPS TO VITAMINS * 





Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is shown here talking over the building of the Pillsbury A mill 60 years ago 
with Edward F. Clark who, at 80, has for many years been an active miller 


with the concern. 


Mr. Clark is one of the few men to witness the development 
of the company from its earliest days to the present time. 


He was on hand at 


the opening of the original A mill 60 years ago when the carbon lamps with 
which the new plant was equipped had been known for only three years. 
Now, he mills flour to which vitamins and minerals are being added as a part 
of 1941’s national nutrition program. . Notwithstanding his age, Mr. Clark is on 
the job every day. He was Mr. Pillsbury’s first boss when the latter started 
to work in the mill as a part of his 16-year training period in the operating and 


sales departments of the company. 





amount scheduled for purchase was 2,- 
886,492 Ibs, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, received the award for 
the 98,000 lbs. 
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LANGENDORF BAKERIES SET 
ALL-TIME HIGH IN SALES 
An all-time high in sales was re- 
ported by the Langendorf United Bak- 
éries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., for the 
fiscal year ended June 28, 1941. Net 
sales for the period were $9,380,816, com- 
pared with $8,545,802 in 1940, represent- 
ing an increase of $835,014. Net income 
for the year amounted to $326,442 as 
against $296,413 in 1940. 
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AUGUST FLOUR IMPORTS 
TO CUBA 64,690 BBLS 


Havana, Cusa.—Total importations of 
flour to Cuba’ during the month of Au- 
gust were 64,690 bbls, according to the 
Monthly Review of Statistics and In- 
formation. This compares with 87,029 
bbls imported during the previous month, 
61,389 bbls during August last year and 
109,263 bbls during August, 1939. 

Of the August, 1941, total, 40,677 bbls 








came from the port of New York, 18,205 
bbls from New Orleans, 5,120 bbls from 
Galveston, 485 bbls from Houston and 
204 bbls from Port Everglades. 
Imports from January through August 
in 1941 total 761,068 bbls, compared with 
707,440 bbls for the similar period last 
year and 737,576 bbls for the corre- 
sponding period two years ago. 
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R. 0. CROMWELL TO STUDY 
WHEAT CROP INSURANCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Appointment of 
Richard O. Cromwell, of Cass County, 
Nebraska, as senior agricultural econo- 
mist in charge of certain phases of the 
program planning work of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





A crop statistician for midwestern 
grain firms since 1920, Mr. Cromwell will 
be in charge of the corporation’s studies 
on wheat crop production and losses and 
appraisals of crop conditions. This work 
will be the basis for suggested improve- 
ments and refinements in the wheat crop 
insurance program. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 














safe heating. 


HERE SOON ...! 





. . . be positive your heating equipment, including chim- 
neys, flues and stoves, meets standard specifications and is 
safely installed. Write for free booklet-—STOVES AND 
CHIMNEYS—it gives you the information you want- about 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 


Association of Mill and Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


400 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








600 Mutual Building 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crrty, Missouri 








Oriental Wheat Trade Checked; 
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Larger Production Indicated 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the 1940- 
41 marketing season just closed, the con- 
trol of wheat supplies by the Japanese 
authorities in China, Japan and Man- 
churia checked the importation of foreign 
wheat and is likely to do so again in 
1941-42, according to the annual report 
of the American consulate general at 
Shanghai. 

Nevertheless, large imports of flour, 
combined in terms of grain with wheat, 
brought total wheat imports into the Ori- 
ent for last season above those of 1939-40, 
reports the Department of Agriculture. 
Definite figures are not available, but 
slightly larger stocks of wheat are be- 
lieved to have been carried over into the 
current season, particularly when sup- 
plies held by the authorities in Manchuria 
and Japan are taken into consideration. 
Stocks of flour on July 1 were larger 
than usual in China, but very low in both 
Manchuria and Japan. 

The first official estimate of the 1941 
wheat crop of Japan, together with pre- 
liminary unofficial estimates for the Chi- 
nese and Manchurian crops, indicates a 
total oriental outturn of about 810,000,000 
bus, compared with 794,000,000 reported 
for 1940. Besides the somewhat better 
supply situation for the curernt season 
resulting from increased carry-overs and 
larger production, the control exercised 
by Japanese agencies over the distribu- 
tion and consumption of wheat and flour 
is expected to be tightened and importa- 
tion decreased. Imports of United States 
flour, in particular, are not considered 
likely to reach the level attained last 
season, not only because of reduced de- 
mand, but also because of unfavorable 
price parity with Canada. The United 
States, however, has some advantage at 
present by reason of the greater avail- 
ability of shipping space in this country. 

Although early reports regarding the 
1941 wheat crop of China pointed to a 
somewhat larger outturn this season than 
last, varying conditions in different parts 
of the country may make necessary some 
downward revision from the estimated 
production of 720,000,000 bus. Increase in 
the acreages of North China and un- 
occupied Central and West China were 
reported, as well as in Japanese-occupied 
Central China. Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in North China impaired crop 
prospects, but in the Yangtze Valley 
conditions were better and a considerable 
increase in production was reported. 

Because of the unsettled conditions now 
prevailing in China and the acute short- 
age of shipping facilities, wheat imports 
during the current season are likely to 
fall substantially below those of 1940-41, 
which totaled about 5,500,000 bus. Prices 
have recently become an important factor 
with the rise in foreign markets. The 
Chinese-owned mills, which would be the 
chief buyers of imported wheat, are said 
to consider it inadvisable to pay unneces- 
sarily high prices, when the Japanese, 
who can secure domestic wheat at much 
less, would be able to undersell flour 
made from high imported wheat. Imports 
of foreign flour during 1941-42 are like- 
wise expected to be reduced from the 
5,700,000 bbls imported last season, as a 
result of accumulated stocks, prohibitive 
freight rates, and lack of shipping space, 
especially in view of the somewhat larger 
wheat supplies in China this season. Of 


the~totad wheat imported by China last 
season, the United States supplied nearly 
1,700,000 bus, or 31%; of the flour im. 
ported, nearly 2,000,000 bbls, or about 
a third, originated in the United States, 
The bulk of the wheat, as well as the 
flour entering China, came from Ays. 
tralia. Canada shipped in a little of both 
and Japan about 1,200,000 bbls of flour, 

Recent purchases of Canadian and Ays. 
tralian wheat and flour, rather than of 
United States products, are said to have 
resulted from price differentials. With 
conditions for shipping from the former 
countries going from bad to worse, hovw- 
ever, such trade has become more and 
more difficult. 

China’s exports of wheat and flour de- 
clined markedly during 1940-41, accord- 
ing to customs returns. Nevertheless, it is 
pointed out that Japan has been draining 
occupied China of its wheat and flour, as 
well as of other materials, without ob- 
serving customs formalities, and it is 
possible that more of these products may 
have been shipped during the past season 
from China to Japan, or other yen-bloc 
countries, than ever before. 

In Japanese-occupied China, native 
wheat is controlled by Japanese monopo- 
listic organizations. A barter system has 
been inaugurated for the exchange of 
wheat from North China for other prod- 
ucts from Central and South China, and 
special attention is given to increasing 
wheat production. 

In unoccupied China, a centralized con- 
trol over foodstuffs has been established, 
and inspection bureaus have been set up 
to prevent the smuggling of foodstuffs 
to adjacent territories occupied by the 
Japanese. Moreover, the construction of 
granaries has been ordered for the stor- 
age of farm produce, and recently private 
persons have been severely penalized for 
hoarding grain. 

The 1941 wheat crop of Manchuria is 
expected to be larger than the small pro- 
duction of 1940. Unofficial estimates place 
the two crops at 31,000,000 and 27,600, 
000 bus, respectively. Domestic require- 
ments of foreign flour were only partially 
filled by imports last season, and pros- 
pects for imports this season to supply 
the deficiency in production are not 
bright. About 10,000,000 bus of wheat and 
important stocks of flour are reported to 
be held by the government monopoly as 
reserves, which if released would improve 
the food situation. Commercial stocks car- 
ried over into 1941-42 are believed to 
have been insignificant, and supplies of 
flour for consumption are reported to be 
exceedingly short. The rations allowed are 
meager and many substitutes for wheat 
flour are being purchased. Flour is being 
adulterated to such an extent that little 
real wheat flour can be obtained, and # 
ticket system of rationing is expected t? 
be put into operation in the near future 

The first official estimate of the 1! 
wheat crop of Japan was placed at 5% 
366,000 bus, as compared with 66,134,000 
bus reported last year. The reduction this 
year was attributed partly to unfavorable 
weather conditions and partly to the e 
haustion of the soil by heavy crops it 
1939. and 1940, when fertilizers were 
short. Damage from insects and diseases 
as well as inadequate supplies of farm 
labor, also affected the crop adversely. 

Although trade data were not officially 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











































White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WHEatT 


FLOUR 





The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


SE 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





ee 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LouIs, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 





a 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL”’ 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 


directly from growers. 
| RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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released for the 1940-41 marketing year, 
imports of wheat into Japan are ap- 
proximated at 4,800,000 bus, or about 
25% less than the total imported in 1939- 
40. Most of the wheat imported this past 
season was of Australian origin. Flour 
imports were negligible, but they exceed- 
ed those of the previous year. It is re- 
ported that flour production was reduced 
and that the total flour supply for 1940- 
41 was smaller than for several seasons. 
Not only were flour exports reduced by 
about 30%, but the apparent domestic 
utilization also declined considerably. 

Reliable information regarding stocks 
of wheat and flour on hand July 1 is not 
available. Reduced allotments to bakers 
would indicate that they were low. If so, 
and with a reduced crop, Japan probably 
entered the new season with smaller sup- 
plies than on July 1, 1940. Figures on 
supply and disappearance, on the other 
hand, point either to greatly increased 
utilization last season or to a large carry- 
over. Wheat is reported unofficially to be 
badly needed in Japan. Any quantities of 
imported non-oriental wheat, over and 
above a certain portion for domestic use, 
are supposed to be milled into flour and 
sold in North China and Manchuria. As 
it has already been pointed out, ship- 
ments to the latter market were greatly 
reduced in the past season. 

Wartime economic control in Japan 
started with measures to promote indus- 
trial production and restrict the importa- 
tion of nonessential commodities, but was 
extended to include the production, con- 
sumption, and distribution of nearly 
everything entering into daily use. Fol- 
lowing the retention by the prefectural 
authorities of the bulk of the wheat crop 
within their boundaries, thus causing seri- 
ous shortages in many of the larger cities, 
it has been announced that the central 
authorities will have complete control over 
the 1941 harvests of wheat and barley, in 
order to facilitate distribution in the 
current season. 
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BACKBONE OF ARMY DIET: 
MEAT, BREAD, VEGETABLES 


Meats, bread and vegetables are still 
the backbone of the soldier’s diet, Mary 
I. Barber, food consultant for the Army, 
recently stated. “They remain the impor- 
tant sources of calories and protein, fur- 
nishing energy and body substance. The 
Army is also according fruits a signifi- 
cant place on the menu,” she said. 





The great responsibilities and values 
involved mean that there can be no hit- 
and-miss method in serving the foods 
properly, Miss Barber asserted. “Meals 
must be palatable,” she said, for “there is 
nothing more objectionable to a soldier 
and nothing that influences his morale 
more than poor food. 

“Pies are old favorites with the Army, 
and apple pie vies in favor with peach 
and cherry. Among other desserts are 
fruit cobblers and fruit puddings. Today 
it is recognized that desserts are a treat 
and give soldiers the feeling of satisfac- 
tion after their hearty meals. 

“Soldiers now live by the new field 
ration plan, which gives the opportunity 
of real balanced meals every day. For- 
merly the mess sergeant made out the 
menus in such a way that he would save 
during the week to have a food ‘binge’ 
once in a while. He would save and 
save by serving beans and rice and often 
skipping fruits.” 













‘SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





A grand flour 


to take on 





when some 





other flour 





has not worked 





so well. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS DAILY 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Teday & Yesterday 


Lord Woolton’s Loaf 


@ A British Food Faddist 
Blows Off Steam 


The only question that matters about 
“Lord Woolton’s Loaf” is whether the 
“85% whole meal” does or does not con- 
tain the germ of the wheat. The germ is 
only about 2% of the wheat. The official 
instructions to millers leave this vital 
matter to the millers. The millers may 
please themselves as to whether they take 
out all the germ or leave some or all of 
it in the flour. As most bakers have lost 
the art of baking bread of flour with the 
germ in it, most millers will take out the 
germ and sell it separately, leaving a 
germless “85% whole meal” for bread- 
making. All the play with the words 
“85% whole meal” is a typical bureau- 
cratic deception of the public. The words 
ought to be “wheat meal containing the 
whole of the germ.” Those who care for 
real bread will seek out the miller who 
grinds the whole wheat with stones and 
who sells what is best called “Whole 
Wheat Meal,” and if possible a stone 
miller who bakes bread with his own 
flour. Those who do not care will con- 
tinue to eat imitation bread. It is most 
unlikely that a “Lord Woolton’s Loaf” 
will be real bread with the germ in it-— 
From a Letter to the Editor of the 
London Spectator. 


THUMBING A DINNER 


As Jess Smith, president of Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, was stepping 
briskly up to join his luncheon round 
table at the Kansas City Club the other 
day he was flagged down by three men 
just about to enter the lunch room of 
the Continental Hotel, a short block from 
his office. 

“You’re just the fellow we want to 
see,” said one of the men, “come in here 
and sit down with us a minute.” 

Jess hadn’t the faintest idea who they 
were, but, since they obviously knew him 
well, he assumed that their identities 
would develop in time and cheerfully went 
along. 

As soon as they were seated, one of 
the men inquired briskly if Jess had got 
that last trouble worked out and if things 
now were going smoothly. 

“Sure,” said Jess, “everything’s under 
control.” 

“Is that tough boy going to stir up 
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leavin’ it out. 
it, we got to run the mill.’ ” 





“Red Sawyer was up here visitin’ the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “an’ we got gassin’ and 
arguin’ about what ailed millin’ an’ finally 
= we agreed we’d each reckon out the cost of 
a barrel of flour an’ see who’d come out 
lowest down. 
ciphered an’ finally changed off papers, 
an’ Red was a mile lower’n me. 
looky here, Red,’ I says, ‘you ain’t got 
nothin’ counted in for what wheat costs 
‘I know it,’ says Red. 
it as well as you do, an’ the reason is 
that ef you put it in you ain’t got a 
to meet competition; so I jes’ took to 


So we both figgered an’ 


‘But, 


‘I know 


I know it ain’t safe, but, dang 








anything more?” was the next question. 

“No,” replied Jess, still not having the 
slightest idea what it all was about, “he 
wasn’t near as tough as he figured and 
I cooled him off in no time.” 

Then more questions followed, each of 
which Jess answered in turn with assur- 
ances that things were going splendidly 
until finally, not getting the slightest hint 
who the men were or what it all was 
about, he said: 

“You know I haven’t the faintest idea 
who you birds are or who you think I 
am, but, unless you have some more 
questions you want answered, I'll be 
stepping on.” 

“Hell,” said one who appeared to be 
the head man, “ain’t you what’s his name, 
chief of the government employment serv- 
ice in Arkansas?” 

“Miles from it,’ confessed Jess, “I’m 
just an unofficial fellow trying to get 
along on the ragged edges of the flour 
milling business; but, considering all the 
time I’ve spent thinking up answers for 
you and that I’ll be late meeting my own 
gang, seems like I rate a free dinner with 
you inquisitive cockroaches.” 

(Like a lot of the rest of us country 
boys, Jess never has gotten wholly away 
from calling the mid-day meal “dinner.’’) 

So Jess caged himself a free “dinner” 
and showed up at the club later on 
filled with glee over being mistaken for 
a federal hot shot and prospects for 
the new free lunch route he had de- 
veloped. 


This Week’s Cover 


This week’s cover illustration is the 
work of a Wisconsin artist, Elwood W. 
Bartlett. A self-taught wood engraver, 
he became interested in making block- 
prints as a hobby in 1932. He first used 
maple wood blocks, is now using pear- 
wood because it is softer and produces 
more readily finer gradations of lines. 

“Countryside,” reproduced on_ this 
week’s cover, is one of Mr. Bartlett’s 
works which have received national 
recognition in print collections and ex- 
hibitions. 

Mr. Bartlett was born and raised on 
a farm in southern Wisconsin. He now 
is situated in Milwaukee. 


PRAYER 

Father, to Thee we look in all our sorrow, 

Thou art the fountain whence our heal- 
ing flows; 

Dark though the night, joy cometh with 
the morrow; 


Safely they rest who in Thy love repose. 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy 
sorrows ! 

Be not cast down, disquieted in vain; 

Yet shalt thow praise Him when these 
darkened furrows, 

Where now He plougheth, wave with 
golden grain. 


Freperick L. Hosmer. 


Hot Biscuits and ... 


@ Co-operative Promotional 
Campaign Boosts Biscuits 
and Chicken 


“Hot biscuits and chicken.” The 
Fisher Flouring Mills of Seattle and the 
Washington Co-operative Egg and Poul. 
try Association recently pooled their sell- 
ing strength to promote this combination 
to the public via their grocers with such 
successful results that other types of en- 
semble selling are expected to follow. 

The two organizations, not connected 
in any way, got together to feature the 
combination of Fisher’s Biskit Mix and 
the Co-op’s Lynden Chicken Fricasse in 
glass. The campaign started with a 
chicken and biscuit luncheon for sales- 
men in the Lynden plant. 

Radio and _ point-of-sale displays 
stepped up the promotion in which each 
group found it easier to build up the 
other fellow’s product than his own. A 
combination of cake flour and eggs has 
been suggested for the next joint can- 
paign. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES 
Days are getting colder, wind is getting 
bolder, 

Sumac’s turning scarlet just a little 

down the way; 
Air a little clearer, winter's getting 
nearer, 

Buckwheat cakes for breakfast would 

go mighty good today! 
Misty like this morning in the valley, 
that’s a warning; 

Frost is due to tell us that the sum- 

mer’s on the wane; 
Cattle stand together as a sign of chilly 
weather, 

Buckwheat cakes for breakfast would 

go mighty good again. 
Flowers are looking faded, just a trifle 
tired and jaded; 

Just a few to blossom, then the frost 

will cut them down. 
Wonder what’s the matter? Mother 
ought to set her batter, 

Guess I'll have to tell her that the 

summer's leaving town. 


Mornin’s cold and nippy and the grass is 
wet and slippy. 
And it’s good to see the blazes of 4 
wood fire in the grate. 
Signs of fall appearing, for the long 
cold days are nearing, 
And at breakfast time I’d like to 80 
some buckwheats on my plate. 


Epoar A. Guest. 


— 








SUBSGRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
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FRANK KELL 


MONG our cherished memories of millers of the 
too rapidly passing older generation is one of a 
characteristically hurried visit—perhaps no longer than 
five minutes—paid to our shop by Mr. Frank Kell 
many years ago. 

It was in the financially roaring twenties and at 
the moment when crazy stock promotion had reached 
an incredible new high in the attempted formation of 
a two-billion dollar food products corporation to ab- 
grb, among other things, all of the country’s larger 
four milling and baking establishments. Included in 
this preposterous dream of control of the country’s 
food was the publicity bait of promising to give a 
part of the profits to children’s charity or some such 
fool thing. Somewhat curiously, the milling and bak- 
ing industries, either out of sheer fright or because 
they regarded the proposal as in the spirit of the times, 
were very nearly inarticulate. Bakers apparently felt 
they could do nothing about it, and millers, sensibly 
perhaps, saw no merit in getting mixed up in a war 
in view of the fact that they would, whatever the out- 
come, still have flour to sell. 

Unable to accept this supine view, we set up our 
own little brush fire of criticism in these comments 
and so won an occasional pat on the back. But, 
appreciating the limited effectiveness of this mild 
bushwhacking in our own small trade field, we later 
went adventuring by preparing a statistical statement, 
somewhat in the form of a brief, setting out clearly 
the already accomplished pyramiding of bakery capi- 
talizations and the new proposal to multiply this in- 
flation to even more absurd heights, all to be paid for 
in the price of bread. Copies of this document, pre- 
pared with great ability by our associate of the time, 
Mr. Henry Bellows, were sent to many people. in 
authority, to members of Congress and—most effective 
of all—to the agricultural and rural press. With this 
factual statement added to the already rapidly grow- 
ing flame of public resentment, it was but a little 
while until the then generally amenable Department 
of Justice was inspired to go into the Federal Court 
at Baltimore and obtain an order which blew the 
ridiculous enterprise higher than Gilroy’s kite. 

It was while this interesting engagement was under 
way that Mr. Kell came in, with “only a moment to 
stop,” to tell us that he had meant to write us a 
letter or send a telegram, but decided he would come 
to tell us personally that he strongly commended our 
course, that success of the scheme not only would 
wreck the milling and baking industries but be a crim- 
inally wrong thing for the country and the people. 
Then he thoughtfully added, as we quite vividly recall 
almost the exact words: “These are pretty big people 
and you’re not so big. Are they likely to try to make 
you any trouble?” 

When we assured him that, while we had no taste 
for heroics or going about sticking our fingers into 
dikes to protect the world from being flooded, we did 
not believe we would be put out of business, Mr. Kell 
replied in his abrupt way: 

“Well, probably not, but what I came to tell you is 
that if you do get into any trouble, let me know. 
Tl be home. Good-bye.” 

Coming from any number of men, that assurance 
might have meant much or little, but coming from 
Mr. Kell it meant that he would be standing by, that 
he would be home, doubtless with his long purse if 
needed, or with what considerable force he could exert 
at what he always referred to as “Washington City,” 
if that seemed at any time to be indicated. 

A newspaper headline referred to Mr. Kell’s death 
" week ago as that of “a Texas Midas.” Mr. Kell 
did, in truth, have the golden touch and he was a 
mighty man in a horse trade. Yet, very much more 
than that, he was a creator, a builder of material 

ungs, Of railroads and ranches and vast oil fields, 
of flour mills, of all of the things that helped to make 
Ms beloved Texas an empire. He was a man, too, 
of far vision, in no instance better proved than when— 
aving failed to succeed with two mills he had bought 
miside the field which he knew best—he disposed of 
acceptable milling properties to General Mills, at 
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an entirely satisfactory price. And General Mill’s 
leadership made no secret of its placing Mr. Kell’s per- 
sonal association with it as somewhere on a par with 
the properties themselves. 

We do not want to appear patriarchal in regretting 
the passing of Mr. Kell from the industry which, 
despite his other vast interests, always was nearest 
his heart. No doubt other men of this newer genera- 
tion have or will develop like qualities of ability, 
integrity, devotion to duty and simple, straightfor- 
ward sincerity in every business and human relation- 
ship, and by so doing will win respect and affection 
comparable with that so long accorded to Mr. Kell. 
Yet his was an exceptional life and its four score 
years were crowned with exceptional. accomplishment. 
Memories of him will live long. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BLITZ STRIKES 


E find ourselves increasingly in sympathy with 

the phoney strikes going on all about the country. 
We especially liked the one in Pennsylvania where 
workers tied up the mines in protest against increase 
in union dues. 

Even better we liked the one at Kansas City last 
week in which -two little groups of public service em- 
ployees, at war over a question of union jurisdiction, 
with no notice whatever pulled the switches and drew 
the fires at the great central power stations, completely 
blacking out at midnight a community of three quar- 
ters of a million people, sabotaging not only lights but 
all power, transportation, public water supply, indus- 
trial production, hospitals, cold storage and every cur- 
rent activity until a courageous governor and municipal 
government chucked some of the ruthless leaders into 
jail and started the machinery with aid of volunteer 
employees who had not utterly lost their heads. 

This strike, like many others now current, was the 
direct result of the stupid cowardice of all of the 
high-powered labor boards at Washington, each of 
which had in turn walked out on its job and abandoned 
the community to the saboteurs. Little matter to them 
that a lad lay at death’s door because of failure of the 
saving “iron lung,” that children came into the world 
by the light of a flickering candle, that traffic acci- 
dents were multipled. The labor leaders were “tell- 
ing ’em.” 

Let us, therefore, give three cheers for ‘the power 
able to blackout whole communities more completely 
than any city in war tortured Europe. For it quite 
clearly is only through labor going completely insane 
through possession of unrestrained privilege that we 
will find our way back to decent respect for the plain 
citizen,—entitled to rate, in the new order, as, indeed, 
the “forgotten man.” 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





WANTS TO BE GRAND KLEAGLE—A ocor- 
respondent, not actually engaged in milling but a close 
looker-on, is figuring on running for Grand Kleagle 
of the Industry. One thing he wants to do is make a 
rule against millers yelling murder when wheat pre- 
miwms advance a quarter of a cent a bushel, and then 
turn Boy Scout, cut the price of flour ten cents and 
rack it up as their day’s good deed. He also wants 
authority to take a three-foot scantling and bend down 
the ears of every miller who not only puts a two-barrel 
truck sale on a price par with a chain bakery order 
but tries to kid the driver’s “customer acceptance” by 
giving him a road scraper, a straw hat or a folding 
umbrella with every purchase. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GETTING EVEN 


E certainly must have been taking a nap in the 

switch shanty, for not until last week did we 
hear, through one of our favorite Washington gossip 
crop reporters, that the farm relievers’ bureau has 
thought up a completely new formula for “parity” 
prices and has it all ready to touch a match to in 
case Congress or. Mr. Henderson or somebody goes 
to getting tough in the matter of agricultural price 
inflation. 

It will easily be remembered that back yonder the 
political farm parity goal was what a bushel or bale 
of this or that would have bought in exchange for 
wheelbarrows and sulky plows back in 1909-14,—agri- 
culture’s golden age. Within the last year or so this 
goal was racked up. Indeed, by some computations 
a good many products of the farm now will buy even 
more products of cut-throat industry than they would 
when Iowa struck it rich and figured corn land was 
worth four hundred dollars an acre. 

So what did the farm subsidizers do? They hoisted 
the parity figures, they hoisted the loan figures, they 
built up the farm subsidy cost to government to a 
billion and a quarter dollars a year. But still farm 


_crop prices went booming. They still are booming 


with benefit of virtual immunity from all controls 
designed to forestall general inflation. Recently Con- 
gress even voted to hogtie the government’s invest- 
ment in wheat and cotton by way of getting itself a 
laugh when the President was forced to veto the 
fool bill. 

That brings us up even with the new parity dish. 
This is nothing less than that, instead of following 
the old formula of relating farm crop prices to the 
cost of things the -farmer buys, parity hereafter shall 
mean the “weekly wage equivalent.” The theory of 
this is that so long as the combination of labor leader 
demands and N.L.R.B. support shall enable organized 
labor to sandbag the defense program with continu- 
ously pyramiding wages, farmers have the clear right 
to have those wage rates, with double time for over- 
time, reflected into the price received by them for a 
bushel of corn, a balé of cotton, a shoat, and so on. 

Here, indeed, is a.wholly novel economic philoso- 
phy, a new high in what the swaddling new dealers 
loved to call economic inventiveness. What we may 
look for in the application of the scheme is that a 
garage helper joining the machinists’ union and get- 
ting placed on a job at a dollar and sixty cents per 
hour, with guaranteed overtime to bring his take up 
to ninety dollars a week, shall have his case reported 
to the Agricultural Pressure Group. It thén will re- 
spond as follows: “The hell with that. If those birds 
are going to gather in that much lettuce every week, 
pretty soon farmers are going to be paying upwards 
of six dollars for a mole trap and that will entitle 
them to four dollars a bushel for corn and a ratio of 
sixteen to one, or Sixty-four dollars a hundred, for 
hogs if they market the corn on the hoof.” 

Cannot happen? Probably not. Yet translating 
government gold bonds into milk tickets happened; 
loaning government funds for fifty per cent over the 
value of the collateral happened; setting up an unoffi- 
cial labor government to make faces at Congress and 
the courts happened; and the President’s announce- 
ment of a state of war over the head of the Constitu- 
tion happened. Even far down at the tail end of the 
cornucopia of overflowing authority, Mr. Ickes closed 
the filling stations at sundown so as not to have to go 
to the trouble of telephoning the man at the freight 
office to haul in some more gasoline from out West. 

All of these things happened. We have not been 
watching events any closer than anybody else, but we 
have been watching the stars and reading the leaves 
in teacups and spotting bad luck by when a one-eyed 
jack turns up following the nine of diamonds, all sorts 
of signs and portents. And if anybody wants to bet 
we will not live to see the spot price of a bushel of 
ear corn in Nebraska fixed by what a spot welder 
is paid at Toledo, Ohio, somebody else can lay it on 
the line. We have to work for our money, and it’s 


been a long time since we played a favorite in a 
wrestling match. 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with— 

BETTER TASTE 

BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 


by using 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT err IN 








WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S. A. 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST . 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Carrying Charge, Auto- 
matic Price Increase 


(Continued from page 18.) 
to cancel the interest charges, or for the 
landlord to cancel the rent, or for the 
insurance man to renew the insurance 
without charge. 

The cost to the mill of carrying wheat 
in storage for a longer time than was 
anticipated is not theoretical and ficti- 
tious, but real. When the mill sells flour, 
it includes in the price its costs for the 
period in question—usually 120 days. 
When the flour is not delivered within 
the period of the contract, the mill has 
to pay certain expenses on the milling 
wheat which it has purchased to make 
the flour. The grain may be in the mill’s 
own elevators or in leased storage space. 
The added costs resulting from having 
to keep the grain in storage for a longer 
time than was anticipated, include rent 
paid for outside storage, or taxes, in- 
surance, and depreciation on the mill’s 
own elevator; labor, power and other 
operating expenses incurred in turning 
the stored wheat; interest on investment 
in stored wheat; insurance on stored 
wheat; personal property taxes if wheat 
is owned on tax day. There is also the 
expense involved in the loss of operating 
time, and there is the risk of a decline of 
millfeed prices, and the further risk in- 
volved in grain premium fluctuations. 

Some of these elements of cost today 
are less than they were a few years ago. 
The rate of interest on investment is 
small, but nevertheless real. Labor costs 
of conditioning wheat are increasing. 
Storage space frequently is at a pre- 
mium, and while insurance charges are 
flexible, taxes are sure. At one time 
carrying charges were one third cent per 
barrel per day. The carrying charges 
and the automatic price increase paid 
by a customer under the contract terms 
are an offset against the above costs. 

The charge of one sixth cent per barrel 
per day is certainly not excessive. If a 
baker should take delivery on a consid- 
erable quantity of flour and store it 
in an outside warehouse, he would gen- 
erally have to pay a flat rate per barrel 
for handling the flour—moving it into 
the warehouse and out again—as well as 
storage for a 30-day period. When a 
baker delays delivery of his flour be- 
yond the contract period, he is asking 
the miller to perform a service which 
could be performed for him by a public 
warehouse and for which the public ware- 
house would make a considerably larger 
charge than is made by the miller under 
the 120-day contract. 

The advantages to the mill of adher- 
ence to the terms of the uniform flour 
contract regarding carrying charges and 
automatic price increase arg that the mill 
is reimbursed for actual expense incurred, 
and that the risks involved in variations 
of by-product values and wheat pre- 
miums are considerably lessened. 

In the long run, strict compliance with 
the provisions of the uniform flour con- 
tract is to the advantage of the baker 
as well as the miller, because if makes 
for conservatism. No man or group of 
men can foresee the future price trend 
of wheat. Leading milling and grain 
companies, with the finest grain execu- 
tives in the country, make it a principle 
not to go long or short on wheat., It is 
generally recognized that, for the last 
10 years, the flour buyers who have 
stayed closest to the shore have been 
the smartest. Certainly, with the gov- 
ernment in the grain business on an un- 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 
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precedented scale, conservatism on the 
part of buyers of wheat and flour is 
more essential than ever before. 

From the buyer’s standpoint, the uni- 
fom flour contract has been very much 
worth while because it has discouraged 
overbooking during periods of price hys- 
teria which were followed by substan- 
tial declines. If buyers had booked as 
freely as they would have liked to do in 
September, 1939, and again in May, 1940, 
they would have faced tremendous losses 
in the form of high-priced flour. In 
both of these periods considerable flour 
was booked at prices above the level 
which prevailed shortly afterward, but 
without the 120-day clause in the flour 
contract these bookings would undoubt- 
edly have been much greater than they 
were. An Official statement by the 
American Bakers Association not long 
ago took note of this situation and point- 
ed out that the contract had been a 
great benefit to the bakers. 

Millers and their sales representatives 
should exert every effort to clarify the 
misunderstanding in the minds of many 
four buyers regarding both carrying 
charges and the automatic price increase. 
The bakers should realize that the 
charges are entirely legitimate and rea- 
sonable, and that the prevention of over- 
booking is to their own financial advan- 
tage. 

Every flour salesman should keep in 
mind that his responsibility does not end 
with the signing of the sales contract. 
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Always Ace High 


Until the flour is delivered and paid for, 
the salesman is responsible for the trans- 
action. Many salesmen have secured 
shipping directions more promptly by 
pointing out that carrying charges will 
accrue if delivery is not completed prior 
to contract expiration. Buyers are not 
as easily tempted by single car pur- 
chases at discounted prices when they 
know their apparent savings will be off- 
set by the payment of carrying charges 
as their contracts become past due. 
Alert salesmen can use this contract pro- 
vision to their own advantage and can 
persuade customers to maintain tenta- 
tive shipping schedules. 

Further, flour salesmen and_ bakers 
alike should remember that the uniform 
bakers’ flour contract was not something 
concocted by the millers and imposed 
upon the bakers. The Millers National 
Federation and the American Bakers As- 
sociation worked together in formulating 
the contract. If it had not been for the 
co-operation and support of the bakers’ 
committee in conference with the millers’ 
committee and the subsequent support 
given to the carrying charge principle 
by the American Bakers Association, it 
would have been very difficult for this 
legitimate charge to be established. If 
that phase of the contract should be 
broken down through the action of in- 
dividual firms seeking temporary advan- 
tage, the final results would be to the 
disadvantage of both the milling and the 
baking industry. 
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Walter H. Teppen, superintendent of the Occident Terminal Elevator 
branch of the Russell-Miller Milling Company at Duluth, Minn., wonders what 
the shipper could have been thinking about (if anything) when the car pictured 
herewith was loaded with grain. This interior view shows a situation that is al- 
Most unbelievable. “With the price of lumber and metal what it is,” he re- 
marked, “one would think that the boards and steel straps would have been 
removed and sold.” 


“Unfortunately,” Mr. Teppen continued, “none of this stuff showed up when 
the grain was sampled, nor even when the car was first opened for unloading. 
But when unloading actually began—that’s another story. Repeatedly the power 
shovel caught on the steel straps, which had been nailed securely to the car, 
throwing the shoveler out of control of his equipment and more than once trip- 
ping both the shovel and its operator.” 


Walter Teppen, who for years has been active in the safety work of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents, is grimly resentful of the careless- 
ness often displayed by car loaders. “A man could easily, have been killed 
® trying to unload such a conglomeration as this,” he declared, “and it would 
seem that common decency, if nothing else, would keep such things from being 
done.” ... Elevator superintendents generally, as well as millers in all parts 
of the country, will surely agree with Mr. Teppen. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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GOVERNMENT WELCOMES USE 
OF WESTERN FEED GRAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—At present disparity 
in prices for bran and shorts as com- 
pared with other feedingstuffs produced 
from the coarser grains demand in On- 
tario and eastern Canada is good. Mill- 
feeds continue the advance which marked 
the lifting of governmental price limits 
and at their present rate will probably 
reach a level before long where the cost 
advantage to farmers will disappear. 

The Canadian government appears to 
have come to the conclusion that some 
benefit will be gained by encouraging the 
use of feed from western low grade 
wheats and coarse grains. Of these there 
is always a superabundant supply and 
it will be all to the good if some western 
wheat can be put into consumption 
through the feeding industry. Better 
prices may thus be had than if the grain 
is kept in store for an indefinite number 
of. months waiting to be marketed as 
wheat. The livestock population of Can- 
ada and especially of hogs is increasing 
rapidly and will continue to do so as 
long as the war lasts. 

At present top price for bran and 
shorts which is around $29 and $30 ton, 
Montreal basis, the Canadian range is 
still several dollars below what could be 
had for these commodities in the United 
States but since exports are still pro- 
hibited that market is now only a mem- 


ory. 
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PEACE MAY BRING ACTIVE 
PERIOD FOR FLOUR TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—One of the ministers 
in the government of Canada said over 
the radio last week that plans for indus- 
trial reconstruction to follow the war 
are already receiving intensive study at 
Ottawa. His own department is charged 
with the duty of anticipating as com- 
pletely as possible what will happen when 
the war industries shut down and the 
change-over to a peace-time. economy be- 
comes necessary. Above all other things 
Canada must then avoid a repetition of 
the mistakes and failures which followed 
the peace of 1918. Industry must be pre- 
pared to absorb the soldiers returning 
from abroad and those discharged from 
home defense duties, war factory work- 
ers of both sexes, war administration em- 
ployees and indeed everyone who has 
been working at war-created jobs. This 
will be a matter of millions of people, 
many of whom will have to be taught 
occupations entirely different from their 
present employments. 

New and old productive industries in 
Canada will need to be made over when 
this peace-time program begins. The old 
emphasis on primary production may 
have to be reduced or supplemented by 
the development of secondary activities 
which will convert Canadian raw mater- 
ials into commodities more nearly ready 
for use. This will involve great increases 
in capital investment within Canada and 





great changes in fiscal policies which in- 
fluence the mass and direction of ex- 
porting trade. 

As an illustration of how this prospect 
presents itself to anyone who knows the 
companies which convert Canadian wheat 
and cereal grains into usable foods a 
brief glance at the existing picture will 
show that after the war there must be 
a demand for Canadian flour from many 
parts of the world which have no present 
knowledge of this product. As peace- 
time conditions develop this new demand 
may become sufficient to keep all exist- 
ing mills going top speed. Most of the 
countries embraced in this supposition 
have no flour mills of their own now and 
therefore cannot possibly make use of 
wheat itself. Accordingly, Canada will 
have opportunity to develop her flour 
milling industry by allowing it ta pros- 
per and expand. Such a reconstruction 
policy will pay handsome returns. 

It would not be too much to say that 
markets for another 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat might be found through some such 
intelligent employment of Canadian flour 
mills. This is a volume of business which 
no wheat-growing country can afford to 
despise. It may take a bit of imagina- 
tion to picture a role of this kind for 
the present day miller, but the possibil- 
ity exists and the western wheat farmers 
can contribute greatly to its consumma- 
tion by abandoning their generally hos- 
tile attitude towards so important an 
outlet for the grain they produce in 
such superabundance. A.H.B. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DELIVERY QUOTAS INCREASED 

Wiynirec, Man. — Wheat delivery 
quotas to country points in western Can- 
ada are being increased steadily as eleva- 
tor space becomes available. Last week 
alone, more than 200 points had delivery 
quotas anywhere from 3 to 5 bus above 
the initial delivery quota of 5 bus per 
authorized acre. 
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SPRING WHEAT SUPPLANTS 
ONTARIO SOFT WINTERS 


Toronto, Ont.—The soft winter wheat 
flour of Ontario is being supplanted for 
most uses by a cheaper product from 
western spring wheat which is now so 
plentiful at all milling centers. A dif- 
ference of 70c bbl in favor of the latter 
provides buyers with a more than suf- 
ficient incentive to make the change. It 
has often been so in the ebb and flow 
of Canadian flour trade. For some pur- 
poses the soft wheat flour still holds its 
preference but there are many other uses 
in which the one may at any time take 
the place of the other without the con- 
sumer being any the worse off. The 
country mills of Ontario, which usually 
grind local wheat when it is competitive, 
are able in such circumstances as the 
present to switch to western grain. This 
is readily available at all lower lake ports 
from which the rail haul to local mills 
is short. 

Ontario had a crop of wheat this year 





which, at 16,000,000 bus, is about 20% 
smaller than that for 1940, yet the amount 
available is still larger than the annual 
consumption by country mills in this 
province. Aside from a certain amount 
of export trade to the British West In- 
dies not much of this Canadian soft 
flour is shipped abroad and for the most 
part the trade is confined to Ontario 
and the provinces east. When prices are 
favorable a limited quantity is sent to the 
west, even as far as the Pacific coast, 
but western freight costs are high and 
only the biscuit factories together with 
an occasional pastry baker will give On- 
tario flour a preference or can afford to 
use it. Ontario mills would like to have 
all of British Columbia’s soft flour busi- 
ness but, under normal conditions, it is 
cheaper for that far western province to 
take in supplies from Australia at the 
ocean freight rate than to pay the rail 
rate on Ontario flour. At present a 
shortage of Pacific ocean freight space 
puts Australian flour out of the running. 
The only other soft flour within reach is 
that from neighboring states such as 
Washington but under war conditions 
that is generally unobtainable. 
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BACK FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 

Toronto, Ont.—H. A. E. Collins, export 
manager, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has just returned 
from a trip to Newfoundland where he 
visited his company’s connections. Mr. 
Collins states that the flour trade of that 
market is active and business generally 
is good. 





« SERVICE MAN s 


Orville McLennan, employed in the 
oatmeal mill packing room of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who enlisted in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force on Dec. 30, 
1940, had been in the employ of the com- 
pany since September, 1939. He is now 
attached to the Service Police of the 
R.C.A.F. 





EXPORT SALES OF FLOUR 
TO THE ORIENT LIMITED 


Vancouver, B. C.—Export sales of 
Canadian flour out of this port to coun- 
tries across the Pacific were limited to 
a few small amounts during the week 
despite a continued improvement in the 
freight position. 

Principal deterrent to sales was the 
almost complete inability of Shanghai 
buyers to secure the necessary permits 
from the British and American authori- 
ties there to buy letters of credit for 
their purchases. The strictness of the 
regulations was reported to be another 
in the measures aimed at preventing 
Japan from securing funds and supplies 
under the freezing plan. 

Inability to secure these credits was 
said to be holding up very important 
purchases of Canadian flour for Shanghai. 
Private cables indicate that north China 
is in dire need of flour supplies. 

As far as the transpacific freight situa- 
tion is concerned, it is the best now that 
it has been for months. Shanghai space 
is available at $26 U. S. funds per ton, 
while the rate to Hongkong is $25, U. S. 
funds, and to Manila $22.50. 

Hongkong buyers showed little interest 
in any Canadian offerings during the 
week by reason of the fact that they have 
a large quantity of Canadian flour to be 
loaded here in October. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


GRAIN COMPANY PROPOSES 
PARITY BONUS FOR WHEAT 


Winnirec, Man.—A_ recommendation 
to the Dominion government that wheat 
growers in western Canada should receive 
a bonus of approximately 10c bu, for 
all the wheat they have already delivered 
or will deliver from the current crop, to 
compensate them for a 12% increase in 
the cost of living is contained in a state- 
ment issued by the research department 
of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd. Payment 
of this bonus, the statement says, would 
not disturb markets or contracts en- 
tered into for the purchase and sale of 
wheat and would have little effect on in- 
flation. 





Wages now paid to industrial workers 
are higher than they have ever been in 
history and in addition such workers are 
receiving cost of living bonuses, the 
statement said. Farmers producing live- 
stock products are reasonably well of, 
but the western wheat grower, who de- 
pends mainly or entirely upon wheat for 
his income, is in a bad way. The price 
of wheat is considerably lower than it 
was even in 1918-14, and farm costs of 
living and production have gone up 46% 
since 1913-14—up 12% since the start of 
the present war. The amount of wheat 
the grower can market has been cur 
tailed by government regulation. 

The wheat producer, too, receives 00 
cost of living bonuses, yet he neither 
strikes nor stops production, nor “slows 
down,” the statement says. 
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DR. E. CORA HIND REACHES 
HER 80TH ANNIVERSARY 


Wirnirec, Man.—Dr. E. Cora Hind, 
an authority on world agriculture, and 
for a great many years agricultural edi- 
tor of the Winnipeg Free Press, reached 
her eightieth birthday on Sept. 18, amid 
the well wishes of a host of friends and 
admirers. 

She still carries on enthusiastically her 
work in general agriculture, which covers 
a span of 60 years. A collection of her 
writings would make a complete history 
of the development of agriculture in 
western Canada. 

Miss Hind made two trips to the 
United Kingdom, the first in 1932 being 
from the Port of Churchill via the Hud- 
son Bay route. In 1937, she returned 
from e two-year trip around the world 
by Ship, plane and train. During that 


tour she again paid visits to the United 


Kingdom. 


On her return the Winnipeg 








Dr, E. Cora Hind at the Conclusion of One 
of Her Long Foreign Tours 






Grain Exchange presented her with a 
Perpetual pass to the trading floor of 
the exchange. 

| Today, as in the last war, Miss Hind 
s busily knitting things for the Canadian 
‘oldiers oversea. 
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ALBERTA PACIFIC’S NET 
- INCOME IS $201,416.13 


Net income of the Alberta Pacific 
tain Co., Ltd., for the fiscal year ended 
Me 80, 1941, was $201,416.13, compared 
mith $161,596 in the previous year. H. 
Sellers, president of the company, in 
Feport of the directors to sharehold- 
Says: . 
“Statement of income and expenditure 
"OWS net income of $201,416.18 after 
roviding for bond interest, depreciation 
id all other charges. This amount has 
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been transferred to surplus account, mak- 
ing the amount now standing to the 
credit of this account $545,868.58. 

“The purchase of the assets of the N. 
Bawlf Grain Co., which was referred to 
in the last annual report, has been com- 
pleted. The Bawlf properties were ab- 
sorbed into the Alberta Pacific organiza- 
tion on Dec. 14, 1940. Sale of Bawlf 
country elevators was made at practically 
all points where duplication of facilities 
existed. The resulting number of coun- 
try elevators owned has been increased 
to 464 and your company has also ac- 
quired a modern terminal at the head of 
the Great Lakes. 

“During the year the company built 
250 temporary country elevator storage 
annexes with a capacity of 7,500,000 bus. 
In erecting these annexes the company 
met its share of responsibility in pro- 
viding storage capacity for the large crop 
of 1940 and the heavy accumulation of 
wheat stocks brought about through lack 
of export movement caused by the war. 
In addition the company has erected 
temporary terminal storage bins at the 
head of the Great Lakes with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus. 

“During the year the flour milling plant 
at Vancouver operated by the wholly 
owned subsidiary, Atlas Flour Mills, 
Ltd., was sold. Your company has now 
withdrawn from the flour milling busi- 
ness and that subsidiary company is in 
the process of being wound up. 

“After giving effect to property ac- 
quisitions and sales, working capital re- 
mains in a sound position. To partially 
provide for the purchase of the Bawlf 
assets a special loan of $500,000 was 
arranged. At June 30 excess of current 
assets over current liabilities was $1,- 
701,445.07, compared with $1,516,380.47 
at the close of the fiscal year 1939-40. 

“Sufficient first mortgage bonds of the 
company are held in the company’s treas- 
ury to meet the sinking fund payment 
due on Sept. 1, and in addition a sub- 
stantial amount of these bonds are held 
to meet future sinking fund require- 
ments. 

“Loss of markets brought about by the 
war continues to seriously dislocate 
world trade in wheat. The Canadian 
wheat carry-over at the close of the 1940 
crop year was 480,083,691 bus, which, 
along with the crop now being harvested, 
will fill to capacity existing storage fa- 
cilities. There is virtually no movement 
of wheat through the company’s ter- 
minals at Vancouver. 

“Due to the Dominion government’s 
policy of restricting production of wheat 
it is estimated that acreage sown to 
this cereal has been reduced by nearly 
30% in 1941. This, coupled with lack of 
rainfall over many sections of the West, 
will result in reduced handlings for all 
elevators during the current season.” 

With the acquisition of the Bawlf com- 
pany the Alberta Pacific operates 464 
country elevators located throughout the 
prairie provinces. The company also op- 
erates coal and flour sheds and has ter- 
minal elevators located at Vancouver 
and Port Arthur, with a total capacity 
of 9,586,000 bus. In addition it has tem- 
porary terminal storage capacity of 2,- 
000,000 bus at the head of the Great 
Lakes. The company’s interior terminal 
at Calgary was destroyed by fire on Sept. 
4. The plant was fully insured. 

Directors and officers of the company 
are: H. E. Sellers, president; J. R. Mur- 
ray, vice president; K. C. Allen, general 
manager; Cecil Lamont, secretary; C. 
J. Bingley, treasurer; A. F. Culver, 
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* HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE 6 





Veteran executive in the milling trade of Canada, Herbert Sellers, western 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was guest of honor at a compli- 
mentary banquet tendered in Winnipeg on Sept. 20 by the officers and staff of 
the company on the occasion of his completion of 50 years’ service with the 
company. About 150 attended. Out-of-town company representatives included 
H. Norman Davis, assistant general manager, Montreal; D. C, Robertson, man- 
ager, Vancouver; A. Atkins, manager, Medicine Hat; V. W. MacLean, manager, 
E. G. Charnock, accountant, and D. Loney, elevator superintendent, all of Fort 
William; H. Waddington, Saskatoon; and D. S. Draper, Moose Jaw. E. B. 
Frost, sales manager, Winnipeg, presided. 

Following the “Ogilvie Family” sing song, toasts, and presentation of guests, 
H. Norman Davis, assistant general manager, on behalf of the company and staff, 
presented Mr. Sellers with a Grandfather clock. An additional presentation 
of silverware was made by Mr. Atkins, manager, Medicine Hat office, on behalf 
of the McGavin family, Edmonton and Vancouver. The McGavin family is 
well known in the Canadian baking and milling industry. More than 40 con- 
gratulatory messages were received, including one from A. H. Bailey, Canadian 
manager of THE, NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Mr. Sellers was similarly honored by the Canadian National Millers Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, at a dinner held in the Fort Garry Hotel. Charles 
Ritz, vice president of the International Milling Co., Minneapolis, was among 
out-of-town guests present. Mr. Sellers was presented with a desk set and 
illuminated scroll, on behalf of the association, by John W. Horn, western man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. E. B. Frost, president of 
the association, presided. 





Montreal; R. W. Ward, Calgary; Law- 
rence Killam, Vancouver; H. W. Web- 
ster, Winnipeg. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR BUILDING LICENSED 
WiynirecG, Man.—Extensions and re- 

pairs to existing grain elevators as well 

as construction of new grain. elevators 
in Canada must be licensed by the con- 
troller of construction under provisions 
of an order in council passed at Ottawa. 

Previously new grain elevator space con- 

struction did not require license unless 

it cost more than $10,000, and extensions 








and repairs could be carried out un- 
licensed unless the cost exceeded $2,500. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS CANADIAN CHAMBER 

Winnirec, Man.—D. G. McKenzie, vice 
president of the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., and former Manitoba minister of 
agriculture, was named president of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting held at Seigniory Club, 
Que., last week. He succeeds H. R. 
MacMillan, Vancouver. Mr. MacMillan 
is president of Wartime Merchant Ship- 
ping, Ltd. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO had U. Ss. A. 











Mennel 





‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *it!'":% 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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100 Bus to Acre 





Smallest Wheat Field 
Makes Good Showing 


HAT was probably the small- 

\ \ est wheat field in the United 

States, made what was prob- 
ably one of the best showings, so far as 
yield was concerned. 

The field, which was about 4x8 feet, and 
contained 12 rows of wheat, each with 30 
kernels, was planted on land owned by 
Henry Ford, a few rods east of the 
Hayden mill, just east of the village of 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

The seed, certified Bald Rock wheat 
grown by C. D. Finkbeiner of Saline, 
was planted on a piece of ground that 
had never grown a crop of anything but 
quack grass within the memory of those 
living today. 

The occasion of the planting of the 
wheat was a sermon preached in the 
Tecumseh Friends Church, Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 22, 1940, in which the minister 
used the text taken from the twelfth 
chapter of John, “Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

Perry Hayden, who is in the milling 
business in Tecumseh, thought it would 
be an interesting project to plant one 
kernel and see what would happen if the 
progeny each year were replanted for 
six years. Lacking enough faith to wait 
one whole year for the crop from one 
kernel it was decided to plant 1 cu in. 

A tin measure exactly 1 cu in in 
dimension was constructed and the wheat 
was planted on Ford’s land, amidst a 
galaxy of agricultural bigwigs of Lena- 
wee County and Michigan last Septem- 
ber. Colored movies were taken of the 
event in which some 100 persons par- 
ticipated. 

The wheat was cut July 8, 1941, and 
the grain was finally threshed with a 
carpet beater in a flour bag, and the 
chaff blown out by power furnished from 
the lungs of the Hayden family. After 
including the 879 kernels of wheat picked 
up by Mrs. Hayden from under the 
dining room table, the total crop was 
listed as 19,305 kernels. Excluding 1,305 
kernels as being too light to be of much 
value, the 360 kernels planted last fall 
showed a 50-fold gain. 

Perry Hayden, who is an ardent ex- 
ponent of tithing, says that 5 cu in, or 
1.800 kernels, will be given the Tecumseh 
Friends Church and the remaining 45 
cu in replanted this coming month. 

It is estimated that at the end of six 
years of reproduction, if just a 15-fold 
gain is attained for the next five years, 
this one tiny cubic inch of wheat, 
even with the tithe taken out each year, 
will give the Hayden Flour Mills around 
10,000 bus of wheat. Mr. Hayden esti- 
mated if it were possible to continue the 
experiment for 11 years, on the basis of 
an increase of 15-fold annually, that this 
tiny cubic inch of wheat would” exceed 
the largest wheat crop of the entire 
nation. He says it would amount to 
1,447,363,245 bus. And the tithe from 
that would have enough cash value to 
build 15,000 churches, each costing $10,- 
000, providing the wheat had a» value 
during the six years of $1 bu. 

Had an acre of wheat, with two bush- 
els of this same seed, attained the same 
yield, it would have amounted to 100 bus 
per acre. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. , 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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The Post-War Problem 
of Wheat 


(Continued from page 7.) 
advantage of some Canadian industries 
which at present are enjoying the priyi. 
leges of a protective tariff. 

Many hold the opinion that some such 
industries would be much more active 
and healthier, would serve the community 
better and more efficiently if they had 
to operate in open competition and not 
behind the comfortable shelter of « tarif 
wall. 

It is obvious, however, that the inter. 
ests of such industries as might be 9 
affected are relatively small compared 


with all that a sound agricultural econ. 
omy means to the Dominion as a whole, 

In the name of the exchange, therefore, 
and in the interest of the Dominion, rep- 
resentations supported by facts and rea- 
soned arguments have been consistently 
pressed upon the attention of the govern 
ment and its advisers during the past 
seven months. 

The following points have been made 
in order that the Canadian delegates to 
the peace conference will be in a position 
to deal more effectively with the wheat 
problem: 

A. That the post-war problem of wheat 
receive the continuous consideration of 
the government and its advisers until the 
peace conference meets. 

B. That research be undertaken to 
ascertain what tariff arrangements with 
European countries might be made which 
would have the least disturbing effect 
on our industrial economy and customs 
and excise revenue. 

C. That, in the group of expert ad- 
visers appointed to accompany the Cana- 
dian representatives to the peace confer- 
ence, there be included men with expert 
practical knowledge of the world’s grain 
trade and Canada’s place therein. 

It has been further suggested that in 
the plans to be formulated for the new 
economic order in continental Europe the 
following considerations should receive 
attention: 

1. There should be no more building 
of armaments nor manufacture of the 
implements or munitions of war for of- 
fensive purposes. Expenditure for these 
purposes means diversion of money re 
quired for other more important pur 
poses, including the purchase of wheat. 

2. The democracies should supply suc 
raw material as each -country requir 
to produce those things that it can mant- 
facture better and more effectively tha 
others. 

3. Each country should be encouraged 
to produce those commodities it is bet 
fitted to furnish from its own naturil 
resources. 

4. Import tariffs against such man 
factures and commodities should be 
duced or abolished to permit of thei 
sale abroad. 

5. Wheat should be established @® 
free trade commodity to the end that. 
best wheat shall be produced at th 
cheapest price. 

6. Some plan of wage boards or othe! 
bodies should be set up to insure a & 
cent standard of living among the work 
ing classes and so prevent unfair co 
petition by unduly cheap labor. 

While these ideas are offered in ' 
endeavor to solve Canada’s wheat pro 
lems, they might equally apply to 
difficulties under which the other th 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD ¢ MINNESOTA 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT.-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 














ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE. 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 

River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


large wheat exporting countries are 
laboring. Broadly speaking, the wheat 
economy is a world problem and must 
be treated as such. 

GRAIN EXCHANGE FUNCTIONS EFFECTIVELY 

Meanwhile the facilities provided by 
the exchange during the past year have 
functioned effectively. 

The system of minimum prices orig- 
inated in May of last year has continued. 
During much the greater part of the past 
12 months, price levels have been above 
the minimum values and many millions 
of bushels of wheat have been sold in the 
open market. 

All cash wheat which has been sold 
either by the farmer or by the wheat 
board has been sold through the medium 
of the exchange. All coarse grains—oats, 
barley, flax and rye—have traded nor- 
mally through exchange facilities. 

The production of corn has reached 
proportions that have brought a request 
to provide trading facilities in corn on 
the exchange and the matter is under 
consideration. 

During the year also by arrangement 
with the government and the wheat 
board, the elevator companies undertook 
to assist in meeting a serious shortage 
of storage space to house the country’s 
enormous stocks of wheat, and temporary 
space to store fully 160,000,000 bus has 
been built. 

Some shrinkage in the Great Lakes 
grain fleet has taken place. A number 
of the smaller boats are now in waters 
in the war zone, some are.in the Atlantic 
coastal trade releasing other vessels for 
service in Europe, and some are in the 
American ore trade. 

But throughout the year business has 
moved with remarkable smoothness de- 
spite these troubled times, all of which 
emphasizes the readiness and adaptabil- 
ity with which members of the grain 
trade meet extraordinary conditions. 


COMPETITION VERSUS “PLANNING” 


The British Empire has been built up 
on trade. During 400 years the genius 
of its people has spread its dealings into 
all quarters of the globe. It is that 
genius which has gone far toward estab- 
lishing contentment among the many 
races which have come under its protec- 
tive arm. 

Napoleon called the inhabitants of those 
little islands which defied him a “nation 
of shopkeepers.” They were, of course, 
much more than that, as Napoleon found 
to his cost. Hitler has made the same 
blunder and he also will have his day 
of reckoning. 


Competition is the soul of trade and 
any measure of control either of pro- 
duction or price or anything in the nature 
of a “planned’ economy will stifle com- 
petition. Such control or “planning” 
savors of that regimentation, almost of 
those totalitarian methods which are the 
very antithesis of that freedom of action 
and thought for which we are at grips 
with the dictators. 

Through the free play of open compe- 
tition, which is a continual challenge to 
all of us in our daily tasks, the services 
which the members of the exchange ren- 
der through the facilities it provides have 
reached through the years a high pitch 
of efficiency and integrity. 

Let us ever keep that high. standard 
before us, always in the interests of our 
land, Canada, and we will be able to 
face the future with confidence. 
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MepiumM RYE 
DarK RYE 
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RYE 
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Rye M eal 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 
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POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 
NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A FOOTNOTE TO BAKING ASSO- 
CIATION HISTORY.—On the human 
interest side of the program that has 
been prepared for the annual meeting of 
the American Bakers Association, to be 
held Oct. 12-15, there will be a good 
deal of founder’s day reminiscence. The 
association was formed in Boston 44 
years ago, and some of the men who 
were among the organizers are expected 
to attend this year’s convention, which 
will take place in the same city. 

Considerable rummaging around for 
historical details has been done by the 
association in preparation for observing 
this forty-fourth anniversary, principally 
in the office of the Louis Livingston 
Library of Baking, where Miss M. 
Schoener, assistant librarian, is at work 
dusting off what up to the present have 
proved to be rather meager sources of 
information. Her appeal to THe Norru- 
WESTERN Mitten and THE AMERICAN 
Baker set our library staff to work, too, 
and one result of this research has been 
rather surprising. It appears that THe 
NorTHWESTERN Miter made the first 
move toward the organization of a na- 
tional association of bakers (THe AMmeEnrt- 
can Baker was not born then), and 
made the first contribution toward a 
fund needed for the push-off. Tue 
NortTHweEsterN Micier of Aug. 6, 1897, 
said editorially: 


“The bakers of the United States are 
sadly in need of a national association. 
The subject has frequently been discussed 
informally among the leading bakers of 
the country, but, so far, the discussion 
has not led to any active work, though 
a movement to form such an association 
would, unquestionably, receive hearty 
support from the trade at large. Great 
Britain and, indeed, the continent, also, 
decidedly lead us in the matter of trade 
associations. The annual conventions of 
millers and bakers are notable occasions, 
marked by large attendance from the very 
best element in the trade, and treated 
seriously by members, as a most impor- 
tant feature in business life. Several 
days are devoted to the proceedings, and 
the event also calls out the social ten- 
dencies of those who come. A conven- 
tion abroad is both a business affair and 
a merry-making, due preparation being 
made for both pleasure and profit... . 

“As to the bakers, they certainly need 
a national association, and, as no one else 
seems willing to undertake the initial 
work of bringing the bakers together, THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER will proffer its 
services. In order that the subject may 
be fully discussed and time be given for 
such discussion, it proposes that the first 
annual convention of an organization to 
be known, in default of a better title, as 
the American Bakers’ National Associa- 
tion, be held in Minneapolis in June, 
1898. This journal will undertake to do 


such preliminary work as may be neces- 
sary, in the way of securing accommoda- 
tions for the meeting, and its foreign rep- 
resentative will collect data, constitutions 
and by-laws from various British associa- 
tions, which may be of use in forming 
the American organization. As _ there 
will be more or less expense incidental 
to the formation of the association which 
can not be provided for until the organi- 
zation is perfected, THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER suggests a provisionary fund, to 
consist of voluntary subscriptions to be 
used in preliminary work, and the re- 
mainder, if there be any, to go into the 
treasury of the new association, after it 
is fully organized. In order to start 
this, it hereby subscribes $100, and will 
gladly hear from American bakers in- 
terested in the plan, both as to the fund 
and as to the plans for the first meet- 
ing. So far as the entertainment of the 
visiting bakers is concerned—for it will be 
desirable to see that this is thoroughly 
looked after—the local millers will prob- 
ably be glad to attend to this. A guar- 
antee fund for this purpose should be 
provided, and, in order to start this, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER subscribes $200, 
and will be pleased to hear from the mill- 
ers who favor the undertaking in the 
shape of further subscriptions.” 


¥ ¥ 


The suggestion caught on, for in the 
issue of Aug. 20 this report was made 
on it: ~ 

“The suggestion, made in a recent is- 
sue of this journal, that the bakers of 
the United States form a national asso- 
ciation, and that the initial meeting for 
this purpose be held in Minneapolis next 
June, has met with a prompt endorse- 
ment from Mr. Charles Schneider, the 
well-known baker of Washington, D. C. 
In the following communication, Mr. 
Schneider expresses his sentiments in re- 
gard to the proposed plan: 


Washington, D. C., 
August 10th, 1897. 
Editor Northwestern Miller: 

It is with much pleasure that I read your 
editorial in your journal of August 6th, in 
reference to the formation of a national 
bakers’ association. I heartily commend 
your suggestion, and sincerely hope you will 
be successful in this long-felt want. Inclosed 
you will please find check for one hundred 
dollars, which is cheerfully given toward 
this cause, and I sincerely hope that all the 
bakers throughout the United States will 
join hands and help make this a great suc- 
cess. I know of no better place than Min- 
neapolis to hold the first convention, and I, 
for one, look forward to this first meeting 
with a great deal of interest, and feel con- 
fident that this meeting will be the means 
of establishing a permanent organization and 
elevating the bakers’ trade to a much higher 
scale than it is on at the present time, and 
will cause the public in general to have a 
better opinion of the baking trade. 

With W. C. Edgar as the promoter of this 
idea, I have no doubt of its success. Wish- 
ing abundance of success, and assuring you 
of my hearty co-operation, and hoping that 
we both may live to meet each other in 
Minneapolis, in June, 1898. I am, yours 
very truly, CHARLES SCHNEIDER. 


“Mr. Schneider’s very liberal sub- 
scription of $100, added to a like sum 
already subscribed by THe Nortuwest- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ERN Muiuier, places $200 at the disposal 
of the association’s treasurer, so that 
the proposed organization will start in 
life with what promises to be ample 
capital. Without money, no association 
can, in these times, hope to accomplish 
much. THE NortHwesTerN Miter hopes 
that enough will be subscribed between 
this and the date of the meeting to make 
up a respectable sum. If this can be 
accomplished, the annual dues can be 
made very reasonable, and the subse- 
quent operation of the organization can 
be carried on easily and without the 
slightest financial trouble, which will be 
a great point in its favor. The American 
Bakers National Association should oc- 
cupy a dignified position among the 
country’s trade organizations, and ample 
financial resources will do much to give 
it such a place. Mr. Schneider has 
warmly seconded THe NorTHwesTeRN 
Mi1Er’s motion. There is ample time be- 
fore the date of the meeting, but bakers 
who are interested in this long-desired 
move should not, on this account, delay 
their support. Communications, making 
suggestions and criticizing the plan, writ- 
ten by bakers, will be welcome to these 
columns. If other bakers will follow Mr. 
Schneider’s lead and give their endorse- 
ment to this work, it will be pushed 
through with vigor and earnestness.” 

Evidently the idea fell upon very fer- 
tile ground, for the seed sprouted far 
more promptly than Mr. Edgar had sup- 
posed was possible. In the Boston corre- 
spondence of THe NortHWESTERN MILLER 
of Oct. 29, 1897, there appeared this ac- 
count of the organizing meeting: 

ve ¥ 

“About 100 master bakers assembled at 
the Boston food fair on Wednesday after- 
noon, for their convention.. They were 
called to order by F. R. Shepard, of Bos- 
ton, and a temporary organization was 
effected by choice of L. J. Kolb of Phil- 
adel phia, chairman, and F. R. Shepard as 
secretary. Chairman Kolb spoke brief- 
ly of the object of the meeting, the 
formation of a national organization, and 
was followed by James Morton, of New 
York, and Charles Schneider, of Wash- 
ington, D, C. After an animated discus- 
sion upon the methods of organization,, 
a committee, composed of L. J. Kolb, of 
Philadelphia; L. E. Merry, Massachusetts ; 
M. Bredin, of Toronto, Canada; Louis 
Schmalz, of Hoboken, N. J., and Mr. 
Allsbord, of Illinois, was chosen to re- 
port upon the method of organization, 
officers, etc. The committee reported 
recommending that the organization be 
known as the National Association of 
Master Bakers, to which all master bak- 





ers should be eligible for membership, 


for the mutual interest and protection of 
the trade. This report was accepted, and 
the following list of officers elected: 
President, Charles Schneider, Washing. 


ton, D. C; vice presidents, L. J. Kolb, 
of Philadelphia; C. F. Hathaway, of Cam. 
bridge; C. S. Billings, of Indiana; M. 
Bredin, of Canada; secretary, Mr. Cli. 
sold, of Chicago; treasurer, F. R. She pari, 
Boston.” 

¥ ¥ 

Charles Schneider was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the bakery trade, 
He was born at Schwartznau, Prussia, 
in 1841. When 16 years old, he began 
working in a bakery in his native town, 
In 1868 he located at Washington, D. (, 
and started business on a capital of $15. 
From this modest beginning the business 
grew until 1897, when he organized the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co. In 1903 
Mr. Schneider retired. The business was 
then valued at $300,000. He died in 1911. 

Mr. Kolb died in July of this year. 
He had been closely identified with the 
baking industry for more than half a 
century. At the age of 26 he left a 
position as salesman with a lumber con- 
pany to take over a small bakery con- 
ducted by his father, and started out 
with.a delivery service of 12 wagons. 
Within a short time the business became 
prosperous and enjoyed a rapid growth. 
In 1911 it became part of a merger 
resulting in the General Baking Co, 
of which Mr. Kolb (who had long since 
acquired the title of “colonel’”) was for 
some time chairman of the board. 

Mr. Hathaway, who was head of Hath- 
away & Sons, Cambridge, Roxbury and 
Waltham, Mass., died in 1918. He en- 
tered the baking business as driver for 
a baker in Auburn, Maine, when he was 
a young man, and not many years later 
became proprietor of his own firm at 
Cambridge. The first Hathaway bakery 
was a small retail store with one old- 
fashioned oven in the rear. 

Mr. Clissold, of Chicago, who became 
the association’s first secretary, was the 
late Henry R. Clissold, founder of Bal- 
ers’ Helper, which was first published in 
1887. There was a special conventioi 
number of this journal in 1897 chroti- 
cling the birth of the National Associt- 
tion of Master Bakers. 

Frank R. Shepard, the associations first 
treasurer, is honorary chairman of tht 
New England Committee (the hos 
group) for this year’s convention of the 
American Bakers Association. He i 
expected to attend and to retell the story 
of the association’s beginnings. 

¥ ¥ 

The National Association of British 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ce 
terers was formed in 1887, and the fittl 
national association of flour millers in tht 
United States, the Millers National At 
sociation (predecessor of the Millers No 
tional Federation) originated in 187}. 
An oldster among state milling groups“ 
the Pennsylvania association, which date 
to 1878. 
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FIC DISMISSES CHARGES 
AGAINST MIDWEST BAKERS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has dismissed a com- 
plaint which had charged eight bakery 
companies, a teamsters’ labor union local 
and its officers and members, all operat- 
ing in the Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, area with violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in the 
sale of bread and other bakery products. 

Respondents in the case are: 

General Baking Corp., New York, op- 
erating a plant in Omaha; Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, Mo., operating 
the Schulze Baking Co., Omaha; Omar, 
Inc., Omaha; Quaker Baking Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs; P. F. Peterson Baking Co., 
Omaha; Continental Baking Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., operating an Omaha plant; 
Mose Adler, trading as Adler Bakery, 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, and Charles 
W., Charles G. and Lawrence F. Ort- 
man, trading as Ortman Bakery, Omaha. 

General Drivers Union, Local No. 554 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters of Omaha, whose members are 
bakery truck drivers and salesmen in 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs area; 
Walter Karl Stultz, president of the 
local; Louis Miller, vice president; Al- 
fred Russell, recording secretary; Thom- 
as V. Smith, secretary, and Malcolm G. 
Love, Alson Jeffries and Glen Karch, 
trustees, all of Omaha. 

The FTC also dismissed a complaint 
which had charged 19 bakery companies, 
a wagon drivers’ labor union local and 
its officers and members with violation 
of the FTC act in the Minneapolis area: 

Respondents in the case are: 

Thomas J. Monahan, trading as Mona- 
han’s Bakery; Gust Gustafson, trading 
as Gustafson’s Bakery, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Regan 
Bros. Co., William Blaseck, trading as 
East Side Bakery, Gladness Bakeries, 
Inc. George P. Janicke, trading as 
Janicke’s Bakery, John Karalias, Fred 
Karalias and Demetrius Karalias, trad- 
ing under the firm name of Lakeview 
Bakery, Excelsior Baking Co., Peoples- 
Lehman Baking Corp., Emrich Baking 
Co, Rafert Baking Co., Independent 
Grocers Baking Co., Inc., George Chonis, 
trading as Nicollet Pastry Shoppe, James 
T. McGlynn, trading as McGlynn’s Bak- 
ery, and North Side Baking Co., Inc., 
all of Minneapolis; Purity Baking Co., a 
subsidiary of Purity Bakeries, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and Continental Baking Co., New 
York, operating baking plants in Minne- 
apolis. 

Bakery, Cracker, Pie & Yeast Wagon 
Drivers’ Union Local No. 289, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and chartered by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, and 
its executive board and officers: Harry 
DeBoer, president; Sam Ash, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph F. O’Hare, secretary-treas- 
urer; Gregory Helwig, recording secre- 
tary; Loren Johnson, Chester Ryan and 
Mel Edstrom, trustees, all of Minne- 
apolis. 
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Honest “Injuns”’ 


(Continued from page 16.) 
8ene into improvised farm storage will 
Rot be fit to come to market. For those 
Who want to know what will happen if 
the price does not decline, the answer is 
that this is the real evidence the gov- 
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ernment has spoofed the farmers with 
its surplus figures. Remember also that 
if the price stays up there is certainly no 
need of cutting the wheat acreage in 
order to punish the wheat growers for 
voting against the New Deal in the last 
national election. 

When I talk to millers about grinding 
three-year-old wheat they shake their 
heads. As I go South the headshaking 
increases in violence. Below the old 
Mason and Dixon Line it resembles a 
shiver. This is not so much because of 
the weevils and bugs but because of their 
own claim that the gluten becomes “brit- 
tle.” The gluten loses its elasticity and 
will not stand up in bakery flours. 

The objection to three-year-old wheat 
apparently increases in lower latitudes 
where the climatic temperatures are high- 
er. If this has been the experience where 
the mass of grain has been kept relatively 
cool in good concrete storage, what will 
be the experience when wheat has been 
preheated to temperatures of 110° under 
the roofs of small unit storage contain- 
ers? Who is going to take the rap if 
the gluten becomes brittle? If mills 
refuse to buy this wheat despite any 
grade specification will the pure food 
department step in and condemn it as 
unfit for human consumption? 

I cannot answer these questions, but 
there were enough sad experiences with 
out-of-condition wheat in country ele- 
vators, terminal elevators and even some 
mill storage in 1940 to make it evident 
that the rap will be spread out over a 
wide scope of country and a number of 
interests. While this goes on the gen- 
eral public is being fooled into believing 
the government owns the wheat. It does 
in some instances, but the burden of re- 
sponsibility for its condition rests on— 
and losses come out of—the pockets of 
the farmers, the country elevators, the 
flour mills and the terminal elevators. 
All the government has done is to help 
the farmers speculate on how long it will 
take Nature’s destructive forces to find it. 

Where loans are made the farmers 
have agreed to deliver such grades to 
the government as are specified in the 
papers. Most of them have never read 
the papers they have signed, but one 
farmer told me, “It binds me and my 
posterity until doomsday to deliver the 
grade of wheat specified.” The way this 
old world is rocking perhaps the wheat 
will keep that long. 

Because there is no government re- 
sponsibility in the farmers’ granaries 
there will be no embalming experts to 
warn these farmers of the condition of 
their grain. Because the country ele- 
vators are responsible for the condition 
of the storage wheat in their hands they 
will have to do their own watching and 
buy their own chemicals if insects de- 
velop. 

Preheated wheat full of partly incu- 
bated insect eggs coming in from the 
farmers’ small storage units will need 
watching. Because terminal elevators 
are responsible to the mills and the gov- 
ernment for the condition of grain in 
their hands they will share in the rap 
taken for helping the government store 
this preincubated mass. They will share 
in the expense and loss even if they 
escape serious trouble, because their vigi- 
lance must be increased and perhaps 
they, too, will have to buy a little em- 
balming fluid. I heard of one firm who 


used up 2,500 gallons of chemicals. May- 
be the employees were careless and let it 
run out on the ground. 

Added to all this is the possibility that 


some enterprising flour mill sales man- 
ager may begin to advertise that his mill 
grinds only clean, new, vermin-free 
wheat as compared to the lousy, pre- 
heated, bug-incubated mess ground by his 
unscrupulous competitors. Already some 
wheat buyers for mills I know are very 
suspicious of any wheat that has not 
been under their supervision during the 
storage period. 

With the best of care the incubation 
started in the country does not seem to 
end in the flour mills. The eggs evi- 


dently will go through the bolting silks | 


and when the flour is piled in a nice 
warm place back of a bake oven all that 
is needed is a little time and the bugs 
begin to hatch. Generally the mill takes 
the rap in some form. Either it has to 
make good on the flour or lose a cus- 
tomer. Both ways it costs money, and 
the government’s responsibility relates 
only to the price of wheat, not to any 
of the numerous things which may hap- 
pen to it. 

Government inspectors have already 
condemned flour in bakeries in some 
quantity. Of course no mention 
made of the fact that inadvertently, with- 
out any plan except the general good of 
the public, another agency of the same 
government had put a premium on bug 
development in the raw product. 

We in the South used to entertain the 
idea that Canada, because of her north- 
erly latitude and cold winters, was free 
from these troubles. Not long ago I 
was given the opportunity to look through 
a high-powered microscope at some Ca- 
nadian wheat, taken from the top of one 
of the numerous annexes we find up 
there. Even this far north it seems the 
temperatures under the comparatively 
flat roofs become relatively high when 
the sun beats down on them. Canadian 
bugs, commonly called “mites,” are very 
small, almost microscopic in size, but a 
many-legged insect called the “beetle 
bug” is also present in the wheat. This 
fellow is a little larger than the mite 
and can be seen more easily with the 
naked eye. 

Under the microscope the handful of 
wheat I was inspecting was a crawling 
mass that would make St. Peter’s vision 
look mild. As I looked at the mess of 
insect life I thought of bread and won- 
dered if I was warm enough inside to 
incubate bug eggs. Then I remembered 
the bake ovens and that, no doubt, if 
well baked, the eggs would be _ hard- 
boiled when I ate them. Besides, must 
we not remember the admonition, “Arise, 
kill and eat?” What the government 
has called clean thou shalt not call un- 
clean. 


was 
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50-YEAR-OLD MILL DESTROYED 

Rocuestrer, N. Y.—Fire destroyed the 
P. K & P. Co. Flour Mill on Rush 
Creek, a seven-story structure which had 
been in operation for nearly 50 years. 
Damage was estimated at $20,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. The mill 
was operated by Roscoe Tompkins, of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
AUGUST OUTPUT 14,000 TONS 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Production of dis- 
tillers’ dried grains during August to- 
taled 14,000 tons, according to the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service. This fig- 
ure compares with 14,900 tons for the 
previous month, 9,700 tons for August, 
1940, and 9,800 tons for August, 1939. 
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INLAND BAKERS’ GROUP 
DENIES PRICE FIXING 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Inland Empire 
Bakers Association, Inc.; Spokane, 
Wash., its officials and three baking 
companies; Silver Loaf Baking Co., E. 
A. Boge, operator of Boge Bros. Bakery, 
and Olaf Jacobsen, operator of Jacob- 
sen’s Bakery, all of Spokane, have filed 
answer to a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission charging them 
with price fixing and combination in 
restraint of trade. 

The complaint alleged that the re- 
spondent members in concerted action, 
through the association, had combined to 
restrain competition in the sale of bread 
and bakery products in eastern Washing- 
ton and western Idaho by agreeing upon 
and observing uniform and non-competi- 
tive prices and by agreeing to act col- 
lectively to impose on all bakers selling 
bread and bakery products in the area 
use of the non-competitive prices so 
fixed. 

In their joint answer, the respondents 
deny that they are engaged in manufac- 
ture and distribution over the territory 
named and that only one respondent, the 
Silver Loaf Baking Co., does business 
over all such area. The answer admits 
that the respondent officers have charge 
of the activities of the association but 
denies that the affairs of the association 
were conducted in a manner to hinder, 
lessen or restrain trade and, in particu- 
lar, denies that they have managed the 
association at any time in such a manner 
as to interfere with or restrict interstate 
commerce. 

The answer declares that in so far as 
any price fixing occurred, it was done with 
the knowledge and full approval of the 
director of agriculture for the state of 
Washington and that prices were estab- 
lished, with his active co-operation and 
approval. However, the answer declares, 
no attempt was made under the state law 
to fix prices for any area other than the 
state of Washington. 

The respondents deny any co-operation 
with other associations except such as 
were situated within the state of Wash- 
ington and deny that any co-operation 
given was of an unlawful character, par- 
ticularly denying that interstate com- 
merce was or could be unreasonably re- 
stricted or restrained thereby. 

Hearings will be held in due course, 
the FTC announces. 
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PILLSBURY SPONSORS NEW 
WEEK END.RADIO PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. this month laid plans 
to launch a new radio program, “The 
Musical Mill Wheel,” slated for 52 weeks, 
Thursday through Sunday at 10 a.m. 
The program is designed for women and 
aimed at the important week end daytime 
radio audience. 

With 44 stations of NBC’s blue net- 
work as outlets, the show will feature a 
vocal combination and song stylist, Wal- 
ter Patterson. From 1933 until May, 
1940, Pillsbury sponsored daytime serials. 
Since then the firm has not used radio 
in its advertising program. 

Publication advertising, featuring rec- 
ipes, is scheduled to break concurrently 
with the radio show. Pillsbury’s Best, 
Sno-Sheen Cake and Pancake flours and 
Pillsbury’s Farina are the featured prod- 
ucts. 
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Samuel L. Rice 


turned down school teaching 


The new president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association is 
Samuel L. Rice, of the Rice Grain Co., 
Metamora, Ohio. 
him that he became a grain dealer in- 


The story is told of 


stead of a school teacher because of $1 
a week. When he was a youth, he left 
his home in Metamora to further his 
education at college, so that he could 
qualify as a teacher in the Metamora 
school at $20 a month. As he was wait- 
ing for a train connection at Blissfield, 
Ohio, the local elevator proprietor, who 
knew the boy, offered him immediate em- 
ployment at $6 a week. Young Sam said 
he would stay for $7 a week. Just as the 
train was pulling in, the elevator owner 
gave in to the demand of the youth, who 
has been in the grain business ever since. 


erdonal & 


HOME FROM VACATION 

T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, former 
director of General Mills, Inec., has re- 
turned home with Mrs. Thatcher from a 
vacation spent in Colorado Springs. En 
route home they visited their sons, Stan- 
Thatcher, Santa Fe, N. M., 
Hagy, Amarillo, 


and 
their 


ton 
Lawrence and 


families. 

VISITS TEXAS UNITS 
J. S. 

dent of the southwestern division of Gen- 

eral Mills, Inc., visited the Texas units 

of the company regently. 


Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 


YELOWSTONE VACATION 

W. H. Boon, El Reno, Okla., vice pres- 
ident, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., has 
returned home from Yellowstone Park 
where he motored with his family for 
a fortnight’s vacation. 


AT SHRINERS’ CONVENTION 

Saul Gold, Day-Lite Bakery, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., was a recent visitor to At- 
lanta attending the convention of the 
Southeastern Shrine Association. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT 
Ben Hearne, Amarillo representative 


of the Kansas Milling Co., was at the 
home office in Wichita last week. He re- 
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F. Peavey Heffelfinger 
grain is a family tradition . . 


He has achieved marked success in that 
field but, as one commentator remarked, 
if the country elevator man had not hiked 
his salary offer by $1 a week, Mr. Rice 
today might be a university president. 


There are few family names more 
prominent in the grain business than that 
of Heffelfinger. Frank T. Heffelfinger 
gave up a good job as manager of a 
wholesale shoe business in 1898 to be- 
come associated with the grain firm of 
F, H. Peavey in Minneapolis, and now 
is president of F. H. Peavey & Co. His 
three sons have followed him in the busi- 
ness. F. Peavey Heffelfinger is vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co. and for 
a number of years has been active in the 
affairs of the industry. At the recent con- 
vention in Toledo of the Grain & Feed 


ports that soil conditions in the Texas 
panhandle are excellent and as far as the 
seed bed now is concerned, the panhandle 
has a chance for a big wheat crop next 
year. 


ISCAPE TO COLORADO 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Kelly have gone to the moun- 
tains of Colorado for temporary relief 
from the late summer heat. 


WEST COAST VISITORS 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Jacobson left for a motor trip to 
the west coast where they will spend a 
month or more. Their son, James, drove 
them to the coast but will return at once. 


GOOD CATTLE 


New success came to the C-K ranch of 
J. J. Vanier, president of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, at the Kansas 
state fair in Hutchinson. Mr. Vanier’s 
bull and cow won the grand champion- 
ship in the Hereford class. 


GRASSHOPPER MENACE 


Grasshoppers offer a menace to the 
1942 wheat crop in Texas, according to 
J. W. Scott, manager of the State Line 











William M. Foley 
a secretary retires 





Dealers National Association, he was 
elected to the office of first vice presi- 
dent, having previously served as second 
vice president. He also is chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council, a vice 
president and director of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and a director of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. His 
home is at Lake Minnetonka, near Min- 
neapolis. 

William M. Foley, secretary of the 
California Bakers Association in San 
Francisco, is retiring after 33 years of 
service in the interests of the California 
baking industry, the result of a change in 
policy and scope of the association. Dur- 
ing his service, he has been most active 
in all the labor problems of the industry. 
He served as administrator of the N.R.A. 
for the baking industry of central and 
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ale 


W. D. Borries 
- . « @ young member of trade 





northern California. Originally he was in 
the bakery business and he hopes to re- 
sume an active part in the industry. The 
secretaryship of the California Bakers 
Association will be assumed by Arthur 
Carden, Secretary of the East Bay Bak. 
ers Club, although the two organizations 
will be maintained separately. 

Among the younger members of the 
milling industry is W. D. Borries, son of 
Fred Borries, president of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. The 
24-year-old younger Borries attended 
Washington & Lee University and has 
spent his entire business career with Bal- 
lard & Ballard. He began three years 
ago in the biscuit division in the South- 
east territory, and for the past two years 
has been at the Montgomery, Ala., branch 
as a flour salesman. 





Mr. Scott 
spent last week superintending the seed- 
ing of his large Texas acreage and said 
growers were genuinely concerned over 
the horde of ’hoppers infesting the high 
plains. 


Milling Co., Kiowa, Kansas. 


WITH SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 

George T. Smith, Burrus Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Fort Worth, Texas, visited 
Grady Johnson, representative for the 
company with headquarters in Atlanta 
and called on the trade in that territory. 
Mr. Smith is the son of J. Paul Smith, 
general manager for Burrus. 
SERENADE 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, brought entertainment to scores 
of patients at the hospital in which he 
is convalescing satisfactorily from a 
recent operation. A picked band from 
among the eight or more playing daily 
at the Kansas state fair, serenaded Mr. 
Kelly, who is mayor of Hutchinson. 


NO HOT DOGS? 

Charles Bergenthal, of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, spent 
several days in Pittsburgh with J. J. 
Mussman, Pittsburgh branch representa- 
tive. While there he and Mr. Mussman 


were the guests of Walter Wohlfarth, of 
Wohlfarth Bros. bakery operators of 
Homestead, Pa., at a ball game where 
they munched cookies (provided by Bak- 
er Wohlfarth) during the playing. 


HOME FLYING 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, returned from 
a visit of several days to mill connec- 
tions in Minneapolis. The homeward 
trip was made by airplane. 


FLYING TO RIO 

Donald D. Davis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, plans to leave 
this week for a trip to South America, 
to be gone a month or six weeks. He 
will travel by plane, boarding it at the 
Miami airport. 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 

Kansas was represented in the New 
York market by Milton P. Fuller, ex 
ecutive vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Thomas Page Mill Co., To 
peka, whose headquarters were with the 
Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., and wh0 


_ stopped off in Washington and proceeded 


to Boston, in a tour of flour markets: 
and H. Lee Thompson, sales manage! 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, who vis 
ited David Coleman, Inc. B. T, Erwit 
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sales manager, Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston, who was a caller at the offices 
of the Chinski Trading Corp., was a 
representative from the Lone Star State. 
From the Northwest, E. E. Turnquist, 
yice president, Crookston (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., was noted through the trade 
with Ulysses de Stefano, the mill’s rep- 
resentative, and Fred J. Lingham, presi- 
dent, Federal Mill, Inc., was a Lockport, 
N. Y., visitor at the offices of Tue 
NorrHwesTerN Miter. Commander C. 
W. McGregor, R. N., although not a 
flour man, was a guest on the exchange 
of J. T. Lipford, New York manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 
IN EXPORT MARKETS 

W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left last week for a trip to Cuba 
and the West Indies. 


DAUGHTER MARRIES 


Miss Helen Elaine Lichten was mar- 
ried Sept. 16 to Henry L. Solomonson. 
The former Miss Lichten is the daughter 
of Leo F. Lichten, representative for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., and the Alva 
Roller Mills, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, and Mrs. Lichten. 


OPTIMIST 


C. M. MeMillan, Atlanta, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Association, accom- 
panied by Mrs. McMillan and two young 
children, spent the week end in southern 
Georgia with relatives and said he “hoped 
to catch a fish or two.” 


WEDDING 

Miss Jeane Vivian Merrill, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elmo F. Merrill, was 
married Sept. 20 to Daniel Jackson 
Rhule, Jr., at the Country Club Christian 
Church in Kansas City. Mr. Merrill is 
general manager of the Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 


IN CONFERENCE 

William V. Purcell, division manager 
at New York for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, attended a com- 
pany sales conference in Buffalo, Sept. 14. 


LONG WAY HOME 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, visited the trade in 
Chicago and Minneapolis on his way 
home from an eastern business trip. 


IN THE EAST 

Charles W. Sherman, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
New York on business last week. 


FRANK TULLY A TRAVELER 
Frank Tully, Minneapolis, buyer for 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


left last week for a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


ONE OF FEW 

Robert F. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was one of the few out-of-town 
millers in Chicago last week. 


4T CHICAGO OFFICE 

C. G. Vaupel, Fort Worth, who recent- 
ly joined the sales staff of Merck & Co., 
Spent several days at his company’s Chi- 
cago office last week. 


FIRST VACATION 


A. A. Hart, of Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, and Mrs. Hart, are in New York 
® @ pleasure trip, which is Mr. Hart’s 
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first vacation within the memory of any 
of his friends. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, made a 
short trip to Minneapolis last week. 


BACK HOME 


Martin B. Spencer, of St. Louis, -for- 
merly of Nashville, has been transferred 
back home where he is manager of the 
Nashville branch of the Taystee Bread 
Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 

J. H. Compton, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Wichita, Kansas, is visit- 
ing the Minneapolis branch of the com- 
pany this week. 
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POOR BOY LOAVES ADVANCED 
Prices went up in New Orleans last 
week on “poor boy” long loaves, a very 
popular sandwich and table bread, and 
on hard buns, known as “frogs” and 
“pistolets.” The loaves went up a cent 
a unit, the buns 25c per 100. 
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has meant 
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for 85 years’’ 








**‘Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana 


and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“CERES” “No. Al” 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 

Hard Hard 


Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 

510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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WILLIAM KLUSMEYER 


William Klusmeyer, vice president and 
assistant to the president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., died on Sept. 18 after a 
brief illness in St. John’s Hospital, at the 
age of 51. He had been associated with 
the Fleischmann Co. and _ Standard 
Brands, Inc., for over 30 years, rising 
from an office boy to the position of as- 


sistant sales manager of the western divi- © 


sion in 1919, and to the vice presidency 
of the American Diamalt Co. in 1925. 
When Standard Brands was formed in 
1929, he became vice president of the new 
company and in 1937 was appointed as- 
sistant to Thomas L. Smith, president. 
His widow, a daughter and a son sur- 
vive him. 


WILLIAM A. GLATTE 


William A. Glatte, 77, former man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats Co., in Buffalo 
from which he retired in January, 1938, 
died Sept. 17, in Buffalo from a heart 
attack. Born in Kendallville, Ont., Mr. 
Glatte attended the University of Michi- 
gan. His first job with the Quaker Oats 
Co. was as salesman, beginning in 1897. 
He went to Buffalo as a salesman in 1901, 
and was gradually promoted until in 1931 
he was made manager. 


ANDREW HEDE 


Andrew Hede, for 31 years connected 
with the Chicago office of Standard 
Brands, Inc., died Sept. 17. Mr. Hede 
was on a vacation trip in northern Wis- 
consin when he was stricken with a heart 
attack. He was 60 years of*age. For 
many years he was an active member of 
the Chicago Master Bakers Singing So- 
ciety. 

L. L. TIEJELLO 


L. L. Tiejello, for many years connect- 
ed with the bakery supply firm of Charles 
P. Wagner & Bro., New Orleans, died of 
a heart attack on Sept. 13. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Sept. 22, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 

















September . 1,325 575 ° 400 
October - 5,625 2,200 200 3,200 800 
November . 7,000 3,600 700 7,000 300 
December . 8,000 1,900 100 5,600 500 
January ... 2,450 1,000 100 4,500 200 
February .. 600 100 e6 800 ve 
Totals ...25,000 9,375 1,100 21,500 1,900 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

7-Week ending—, 
Sept. 13 Sept. 20 


oe rer rye 16,590 15,461 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
13, 1941, and Sept. 14, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 

--American— ——in bond— 

Sept.13 ~~ 14 Sept.13 Sept.14 

1941 940 1941 1940 

Wee. isis 278,501 186, 868 23,985 31,588 

COP «icin neces 38,079 30,588 owe as 

ARES a cesane 12,885 9,543 74 485 

Me “xvededens 15,728 8,921 1,430 3,347 

eee 5,897 11,141 131 1,070 
Flaxseed .... 5,690 6,973 


Stocks of United States grain ie: more: . 
Canadian markets Sept. 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 551,000 (872,000) bus; corn, 
3,155,000 (3,834,000); oats, 39,000 (11,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 








In Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
Iu Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
In Ahron 
THE MAYFLOWER 





aa In Lancaster, O. 
HOTEL LANCASTER ° 


In Corning, MN. Yy. 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL 


V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 


THE HOTELS THAT CHECK WITH EVERY TRAVEL STANDARD 











Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
’ Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








PROMPT». ACCURATE 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


was DN HIGGINS ERLANG co. 
D RAPIDS, MI 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Mills in the Southwest sold 
less flour last week than for some time, but 
sales still better than expected, reaching 
43% of capacity, compared with 77% the 
previous week and 35% a year ago. After 
many busy weeks of spotted and heavy buy- 
ing, almost all buyers lost interest when 
the market dropped and volume since that 
time has been light. 

Not counted in the percentage, however, 
is a round lot to a midwestern baker sold 
late in the week. This will bring up the 
volume for the current week higher than 
expected. 

Not only has buying been heavy and grati- 
fying, but directions as well have been 
good, a direct result of the fact that almost 
every purchase has a profit in it and bakers 
are eager to get it shipped out. For that 
reason running time is maintaining its fast 
pace and probably will continue heavy for 
some time, with mills pressing for directions 
in order to mill out high priced feed. Clears 


tight and higher, with high proteins hard 
to find and pancake flour manufacturers 
heavy buyers during the past month. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: established brands 
family flour $6.60@6.85 (enriched); bakers 
short patent $5.65@5.90, 95% $5.50@5.75, 
straight $5.40@5.65, first clear $4.10@4.30, 


second clear $3.75@4, low grade $3.65@3.80. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 11 quiet, 8 slow 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: A comparatively light 
week, with sales averaging 48%, as com- 
pared with 98% the previous week. All 
sales were domestic and were divided evenly 
between family buyers and bakers. Opera- 
tion increased, averaging 88% as compared 


with 77% last week. Prices fluctuated and 
closed unchanged to 10c lower. Quotations, 
basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $6.40 
@7.45, soft wheat short patent flour $6.40 
@7.45, standard patent $6.10@7.05, bakers 
extra fancy $5.80@5.85, bakers short patent 
$5.65@5.70, bakers standard $5.60@5.65. 
Omaha: Buyers backed away on the mar- 


ket decline in grains and Omaha mills’ sales 
ranged from 30% to 90% of 
capacity production, 

However, shipping directions on former 
sales were of good volume, indicating con- 
tinued need of supplies for fall and winter 
trade. Local mills operated four to seven 
days, and produced 29,100 bbls of flour. 

Quotations, Sept. 20, in 98-lb cotton bags, 


car lots, f.o.b., as follows: family fancy 
short patent $6.10@6.55, standard patent 
$5.80@6.10, bakers short patent $5.75@6. 

Wichita: Sales range from 40 to 100%, 
directions good, with mills running from 
60 to 100%; prices somewhat lower. 


Hutchinson: A wobbling market left buy- 
ers cold and with little new business con- 
tracted. Inquiry negligible and bookings 
limited to single cars as a rule. Shipping 
directions hard to get. 

Salina: Fairly good demand the begin- 
ning of the week, but it has lapsed into dull- 
ness. Prices 10c bbl lower. Shipping direc- 
tions quite satisfactory. 


Texas: Demand rather dull, and volume 
off; sales may average around 50% of ca- 
pacity. Sagging wheat market doubtless ac- 
counts for the dullness; on the pronounced 
decline near week end at least one large 
bakery chain is inquiring. Shipping direc- 
tions in fair volume; operations remain 50% 
or 60% of capacity. Prices about unchanged 
to shade lower. Quotations, Sept. 19: fam- 
ily flour 48's, extra high patent $5.40@6.90, 
high patent $5.90@6.40, standard bakers 
98's $5.65@6.05, first clears $4.60@4.70, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Market dull and listless all 
week; trade is fully covered for near-by 
needs and, since wheat is reasonably close 
to the parity basis established by the gov- 
ernment, they probably feel there is no 


object to adding to their holdings at this 
time; sales were the smallest in a 
while, adding up to only about 40% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 82% a week earlier 
and 53% a year ago. 

Inquiry for clears continues very brisk, 
with most mills oversold and holding their 
asking prices very close to patent basis. 

Shipping directions are coming in a little 
more freely; shipments by northwestern mills 
last week were equivalent to about 75% of 
capacity, which accounts partly for the in- 
crease in feed offerings. 

Cuba bought a little flour this past week, 
but export inquiry from South America and 
the West Indies is light, as is usual at this 
time of year. 

Quotations, Sept. 23: established brands of 
family patent $6.80@7.25, spring first patent 
$6.10@ 6.30, standard patent $5.80@5.95, 
fancy clear $5.60@5.80, first clear $5.30@5.50, 
second clear $4.20@4.30, whole wheat $5.55 
@5.60, graham standard $4.70@5.15. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Sept. 23: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Inquiry 
last week was virtually at a standstill and 
new bookings the lightest for several weeks; 
trade represented as well covered for time 
being and showing little more than passing 
interest in market fluctuations; edge is off 
demand for millfeed, spot supplies are in- 
creasing and prices have weakened. 


Duluth: Quotations, Sept. 20: first patent 
$6.70, second patent $6.50, first clear $6.10. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: All factors reported a decided 
falling off in bakery business. Most buyers 
have their needs pretty well covered, with 
only scattered sales of smaller amounts 
made. Shipping directions have also slowed 
up. Family business holding up pretty well. 
Larger mills report satisfactory results from 
extra sales efforts; deliveries also good. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: spring top patent $5.70 
@ 6.30, standard patent $5.60@6.15, first clear 


$5.10@5.60, second clear $4@4.85, family 
flour $7.85@8; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@6.10, 95% patent $5.40@5.95, first 


clear $4.60@4.95; soft winter short patent 
$5.30@5.80, standard patent $5.20@5.65, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


St. Louis: New business very dull; no 
round lots reported sold; car lot bookings 
lighter than usual, baking trade being the 
main buyers. With break in wheat latter 
part of past week, inquiries increased, but 
buyers’ ideas too low to take. Clears in 
same position as last week. Fair demand; 
stocks low; price range unchanged; no 
change reported by jobbers; buyers only tak- 
ing their requiréments for present use. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 20: soft wheat short patent 
$5.85@6.75, straight $5.15@5.55, first clear 
$4.35@4.75; hard wheat short patent $5.15 
@5.85, 95% $5@5.50, first clear $4.05@4.45, 
spring wheat top patent $5.35@5.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.20@5.60, first clear $4.90@5.35. 


Toledo: Break in market last week gave 
some belated buyers opportunity to get in 
and partially offset having ‘‘missed the boat” 
earlier; fair volume of sales made but not 
of spectacular proportions. Some buyers still 
holding off, hopeful of a still further break 
and weakness in the market, which seems to 
be a most uncertain gamble considering that 
the government is back of the present 
strength, and prices have not gone far be- 
yond loan basis. Some mills have stepped 
up production materially. Weakness devel- 
oped in millfeed, as was anticipated. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c 
rate points to New York, Sept. 19, was 
$1.04%, still 16c under the close of the Chi- 
cago December future. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5@ 
5.25; locally made springs, high gluten $6.40, 
bakers patent $6.15, hard winter wheat bak- 
ers patent $6.05, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or 
mill. Prices have been rather firmly held 
despite some mill occasionally breaking over 
the line where others cannot follow. 

Cincinnati: There is no change in quota- 
tions; demand just fair. Offerings plentiful 
and market conditions regarded generally as 


rather unsatisfactory. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
spring short patent family $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6@6.25, first clear $5.25@ 
5.50; hard winter short patent $6@6.25, 95% 
patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $4.75@5; soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.50, 95% patent 
$4.75@5, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


New York: Business has slowed down to 
dull proportions, with only occasional re- 
ports of even moderate business. The nice 
volume that has been in progress during 
August and early weeks of September sub- 
sided as buyers prepared to digest early 
orders while the market seemed so uncer- 
tain. Offers considerably below mills’ ideas, 
and even the 2c break at the close, was not 
sufficient to bring buyers in, and lacking 
a stimulus to activity, they contented them- 
selves with ordering out earlier contracts 
promptly, letting new business rest until 
prices either took a definite drop or some- 
thing in the news or market gave a par- 
ticular reason for buying. Sales without 
feature, being scattered sparingly among the 
various flours as a particular bargain or 
need arose. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: spring high glutens 
$6.35@6.55, standard patents $6.15@6.25, 
clears $5.85@5.95, Texas high glutens $5.90 
@6.05, Kansas high glutens $5.95@6.15, 95's 
$5.90@6.10, clears $5.20@5.45, soft winter 
straights $5.15@5.50. 


Buffalo: After a few weeks of active and 
brisk business during which important units 
of the trade over the eastern territory 
stocked up orders with the mills from 90 
to 120 days, a more or less natural reaction 
set in this week and volume of new orders 
languished very materially. A large part of 
the new business is from bakers who have 
been ordered to round out stocks. Buying 
by the family trade steady but not spec- 
tacular. Directions continue to be very good 
and more and more reports are heard of 
heavier buying by the consumer trade, par- 
ticularly in the fancy baked goods. Clears 
continue firm and scarce. Foreign trade 
light. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: spring fancy patent 
$8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patents $6.30@ 
6.40, standard patent $6.35@6.45, spring 
straights $6.20@6.30, spring first clears $5.65 
@5.75, soft winter short patent $6.65@6.75, 
pastry $5.55@5.65. 


Baltimore: Quotations steady; demand lit- 
tle changed; receipts, 22,973 bbls, an in- 
crease of 603 bbls over the previous week. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: spring first patent 
$6.15@6.40, standard $5.90@6.10, hard win- 
ter short patent $5.80@6, 95% $5.60@5.85, 
soft winter short patent $6.05@6.75, straight 
$4.75 @5.10. 


Philadelphia: Market spotty and generally 
easy with prices of most kinds slightly low- 
er. Demand only moderate and confined to 
small lots for the satisfaction of immediate 
wants. Quotations, Sept. 20: spring wheat 
short patent $6.35@6.45 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.30, first spring clear $5.80@5.95, 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.30, 95% 
$6@6.15, soft winter straights $4.70@5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Limited bookings, with prices 
unchanged featured market. Buying was 
held to small lots, with average sized bakers 
principal takers. Jobbers were more active 
and bought in moderate lots. The bulk of 
the business was held to single car lots and 
scattered round lots. Directions were only 
fair. Family flour demand tapered off slight- 
ly. Buying included all types of flour, 
springs, hard winters and soft winters, but 
in small lots and held within the 30- to 60- 
day range. First clears found a ready mar- 
ket, although reported scarce. Buyers ap- 
peared to be more cautious in their moves 
than customary. Bakers reported improved 
sales of their products, especially in the 
house-to-house channels. Quotations, Sept. 
20: spring short patent $6.50@6.75, standard 
patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.15@6.40, standard patent $6@6.10, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $5.90 
@6, spring clears $6@6.40; soft winters $4.65 


@4.85, bulk 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Prices went down 10@20c 
bbl last week, producing an increase in in- 
quiries and stimulating some buyers. How- 
ever, business was limited and for imme- 
diate to near-by future delivery. Discount 
offered for immediate delivery. Best de- 
mand, as usual, was for southwestern hard 
wheat flours, with midwestern softs next, 
followed by Pacific Coast softs. Practically 
no turnover in northwestern flours. Ship- 
ping directions for the second successive 
week not up to standard. There was an in- 
crease in production of cake, bread and 
macaroni; cracker business was still boom- 
ing, due to overwhelming sales of pilot 
bread. The U. S. armies quartered in the 
area took the bulk of it. Things picked 
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up toward the last part of the week, when 
the decrease in prices came. Inquiries then 
were better. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7@7.30, first patent $6.80@7, 
standard patent $6.50@6.70, fancy clear $5.80 
@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, second clear 
$5.05@5.35; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $5. 95@6. 20, bakers short patent $5. 10@ 
5.95, 95% $5. 50@5. 70, first clear $4.60@5.20, 
second clear $4.20@4.50; soft wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.90, straight $5.65@6, first 
clear $4.75@5.10. 


Atlanta: There is still quite a bit of color 
to business, although sales not as heavy as 
the previous week. Blenders continue to 
show a little interest in soft wheat 954%, 
Demand for other grades slow. Movement 
of flour to blenders on schedule. Some good 
contracts being placed with wholesale fam- 
ily flour dealers, but very few want to par- 
ticipate beyond 120 days. Sales generally 
better than last month, but not as good as 
anticipated with the cotton crop moving as 
fast as it is. Deliveries show considerable 
improvement, being fair to good. Fair 
amounts of bakery flour continue in demand, 
but many bakers are fairly well covered for 
the time being and are using up flour al- 
ready booked. Shipping instructions .cood. 
Opening of schools has greatly aided call 
for bakery products. There is practically 
no coast flour being used at plants now, 
as strikes have tied up movement. Prices 
10@15c lower. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard putent 
$6.30@6.50, straight $6. 20@6. 40, first spring 
bakery clear $6@6.20, hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.70@6.90, fancy putent 
$6.30@6.50, standard patent $6.30@6.50, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.90@6.10, 95% $6.05@ 
6.10; hard winter bakers short patent $6@ 
6.25, standard patent $5.90@6.15, straight 
$5.80@6.05; low protein 95% $65.55@5.70 
bulk; first clear $4.90@5.15, jutes; second 
clear $4.60@4.70; soft wheat family short 
patent $6.60@6.80, fancy patent $6.20@ 6.40, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40, special or low 
grade $5.80@6, 95% $6.05@6.25; soft wheat 


short patent, bulk basis, $5.65@5.75; soft 
wheat 95% $5.35@5.45, bulk; straight, $5.25 
@5.35, bulk; fancy cut-off $5@5.20, bulk; 
first clear $4.70@4.85, jutes; second clear 


$4.30@4.45, jutes; Pacific Coast family flour, 
short patent $7, fancy patent $6.60, standard 
patent $6.60, special or low grade $6.20; 
soft wheat 95% $5.30, bulk, c.i.f. south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports; self-rising flours are 
quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: New sales still limited, more 
or less, to reasonably prompt shipment, and 
consist of one and two cars. Several near-by 
mills sold a little for shipment by truck at 
prices under mills who have to ship by rail. 
Jobbers, merchants and retailers in the 
South and Southeast are carrying unusually 
light stocks, and local flour men report that 
these southern buyers are beginning to show 
a little more interest and will probably 
come into the market for their fall re- 
quirements just as soon as the hot weather 
is over. The larger bakers are covered on 
their requirements for some time and prob- 
ably will not buy much until later, unless, 
of course, they should catch a _ reasonable 
decline in the market, on which they would 
make additional purchases. The smaller and 
medium-sized bakers have continued to buy, 
as usual, in a limited way. 

Shipping directions on older contracts have 
improved and most of the new sales are for 
immediate and near-by shipment; therefore 
mills serving this territory are running about 
normal, a few indicating that they have 
sufficient orders to run some 12 to 14 days. 
Prices a little lower, being from 5c to 10c 


down. 

Quotations, Sept. 20: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.30@7.05, standard patent 
$6.05@6.35, fancy patent $5.75@6.05, clears 


$5.45@5.75, hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.95@6.40, standard patent $5.60@5.95, 
spring wheat short patent $6.40@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.10@6.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market has slowed down con- 
siderably due both to weakness in the grain 
market and to the fact that after all do- 
mestic markets can take only so much and 
no more. As soon as grain prices weakened 
buyers withdrew all bids. The export situa- 
tion does not show any visible improvement 
in spite of the fact that the British Pur- 
chasing Commission has purchased 5,000 
tons of flour for shipment to Hongkong, as 
our prices are still 60@70c out of line with 
Canadian or Australian flour. This appears 
to be an odd instance where shipment was 
needed for a certain time and could not be 
supplied elsewhere. Other export business 
confined to the Philippines and some to 
Central America; volume light. Government 
subsidies refnain unchanged at 60c on ship- 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $5.70@ 6.30 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.15 


Spring first clear ............ 5.10@ 5.60 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.50@ 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.40@ 5.95 
Hard winter first clear ...... . 4.60@ 4.95 


Soft winter short patent...... 5.30@ 5.80 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.20@ 5.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.50@ 5.00 
MVS Rowr, WIS occscccccces 4.15@ 4.65 
Rye Gour, GOTH ..vsceeocies 3.40@ 3.90 


8. Francisco 


Family patent ...... $6.90@7.05 $8.20@8.40 
Soft winter straight.. ptt ay BS ons Pesce 
POPREY. sccccascecsa -» 6.00@6.15 5.20@5.40 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
$6.10@ 6.30 eer ee $5.35@ 5.85 $6.30@ 6.40 $6.35@ 6.55 $6.15@ 6.40 $6.35@ 6.45 $....@.... $6.50@ 6.75 $6.40@ 6.75 
5.80@ 5.95 coe eDenee 5.20@ 5.60 6.35@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.30 Ter) Leer 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.40 
5.30@ 5.60 cose Moves 4.90@ 5.35 5.65@ 5.75 5.85@ 5.95 coe @. 5.80@ 5.95 cece Moves 5.25@ 5.50 eee @ woes 
eee oe @... 5.65@ 5.90 5.15@ 5.85 oes Beene 5.90@ 6.15 5.80@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.30 err, Leer 6.00@ 6.25 5.95@ bi 

-@.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 sDevce 5.90@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.85 6.00@ ccocMPecie 5.50@ 5.75 5.60@ 5.95 
cose @.. 4.10@ 4.30 4.05@ 4.4 occe@Pcee 5.20@ 5.45 cooo@. rey ere eTe. stats 4.75@ 5.00 ssee 
ecwcMeoes ee 5.85@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.75 Ter, FeTe 6.05@ 6.75 acest ocee cove Mceces 5.25@ 5.50 6.30@ 1.05 
Se. Pere ert Fete 5.15@ 5.55 @ uves 5.15@ 5.50 *4.75@ 5.10 *4.70@ 5.50 Sy Pere 4.75@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.35 

oo @ ices errs Free 4.35@ 4.75 seiBPoces ere Pee wees Pee ase s QP vies wee eee 4.25@ 4.50 5.45@ a 
4.25@ 4.55 oe ee ocee o+ee-@ 5.05 -++-@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.10 ooee® 4.95 5.10@ 5.20 core @Deces 4.50@ 4.75 o0ee@ os 
3.45@ 3.85 cose @ace -@ 4.35 o+e-@ 4.80 Terr, LPir «++@ 4.25 tvs Gl oee.s Trek Leer 3.75@ 4.00 we ae 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ee Toronto oer 
ee --$6.70@ 6.95 $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{..$....@5. rH oe -@5.10 °* Spring exports§ ... . 26s 3d 
Montana ..... .. 6.40@ 6.55 5.80@ 6.00 Spring second pat.f.. ....@4. - @4.60 Ontario 90% pats.t. $4. 80@5. 00 coum 

Spring first clearf... -@3. 4  aseteian 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win ter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


Tuesday prices. fttF.o.b. Atlantic ports, 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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to the Philippines and $1.35 on ship- 

to the Americas. Quotations, Sept. 
20: ily patent $6.90@7.05, bluestem $6.55 
@6.40, straight soft white $6@6.15, pastry 
$6@6.15, Dakota $6.70@6.95, Montana $6.40 
@ 


San Francisco: Prices continue to hold 
firm in spite of wheat market fluctua- 
tions, as mills finding it difficult to actually 
puy wheat and available supplies readily 
at generally good premiums. Sales 
fairly active and as contracts are completed 
seem willing to buy ahead again at 
present prices. Deliveries continue good and 
transportation delays have been reduced to 
almost a normal condition. Quotations, Sept. 
#0; eastern family patents $8.40@8.60, Cali- 
fornia family patents $8.20@8.40, Oregon- 
Washington bluestem blends $5.70@5.90, 
northern hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, 
$5.40@5.60, Dakota standard patents 
$6.30@6.50, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.80 
@6, Montana spring wheat patents $6@6.20, 
Montana standard patents $5.80@6, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $5.60@5.80, California 
pastry $5.20@5.40. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 

























Toronto: Spring wheat flour market quiet. 
Bakers are mostly all booked and a little 
regular business with the retail trade is 
about all the movement there is. Buyers 
are trying to get supplies at prices under 
what would be profitable for mills and in 
some cases are successful. Lists have not 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 20: top patents 
$5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 
98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto 
territory. 

Spring wheat flour mills on Sept. 19 re- 
ceived the first bookings from the United 
Kingdom since early August. The quantity, 
however, was limited and does not compare 
with the orders taken from that source in 
the summer months. This business was for 
November shipment, with the option of de- 
ferring until December. The West Indies 
was also active and Newfoundland bought 
fair quantities. As compated with a week 
ago the price has declined 3d. Quotations, 
Sept. 20: vitaminized flour for export to 
the U. K., 26s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. 
Montreal seaboard, October shipment. 

Demand for Ontario winter .wheat flour 
is light. This product is too dear for most 
buyers now. Many are turning to a blend 
of Ontario winters and springs, which is 
cheaper. Of course, some must have pure 
winter wheat flour for which they are pay- 
ing $5 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal. 
Bulk lots are quoted at $4.80, in buyers’ 
bags for export. This is an increase of 10 
@20c in the week. 

Winter wheat is scarce. Although prices 
are high, delivery is limited. However, 
demand is also light, as the flour is selling 
slowly. Prices show little change. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 20: $1.04 bu, car lots at country 
points. 

Montreal: Spring wheat flour millers op- 
erating steadily; no complaints of lack of 
business. Although no new bakery contracts 
are offering, previous bookings on this ac- 
count have been considerable and deliveries 
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on these orders assure mills of a steady run 
for some time. Small day-to-day orders 
from retail trade are coming in regularly. 
No change in mill lists since previous week 
end. Quotations, Sept. 20: top patents $5.15 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, in 98's, 
jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto ter- 
ritory. 

The Cereal Import Committee, the British 
government’s buying agency, was in the 
market at the end of the week and did 
some booking. This is the first business 
received from that quarter in about six 
weeks. The quantity taken, however, is 
reported to be small and from shipping in- 
structions given on this business it would 
appear that there is no rush for this flour 
and no large bookings need be expected. 
In addition to this business the British West 
Indies and Newfoundland did the regular 
amount of buying; prices are down 34d. 
Quotations, Sept. 20: vitaminized flour for 
export to the U. K., 26s 3d per 280 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., Montreal seaboard, October ship- 
ment. 

The winter wheat market is quiet. Blends 
of Ontarios and Manitobas are being offered 
and some bakers are adapting this flour to 
their use on account of its relative cheap- 
ness. This flour would be 60@70c bbl cheap- 
er than pure Ontario winters. The latter 
flour is selling (Sept. 20) at $5 bbl, in 
second-hand jutes, car lots, net cash, Mont- 
real freight basis, an increase of 10@20c 
since a week ago. 

Winnipeg: Large export sales to United 
Kingdom featured business in Canadian flour 
last week. Total sales were estimated equiv- 
alent to slightly more than 1,500,000 bus 
of wheat. Domestic sales were small. Mills 
continue to operate full time. It was be- 
lieved in some quarters that the run would 
fall off shortly, but this is not likely in 
view of the new business confirmed worked 
last week; prices steady. Quotations, Sept. 
21: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia bound- 
ary, $5.10 bbl, cottons; seconds, $4.60; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, basis jute 98's, car 
lots $4.40; cottons 10c more. 

Vancouver: The flour trade here, watch- 
ing imports of American pastry flour again 
after several months of restrictions, ex- 
pressed considerable apprehension during the 
week that there might be some bootlegging 
of the imported grinds. Permits for im- 
ports were granted by the Wheat Board on 
the understanding this flour would go only to 
certain biscuit and manufacturing trades 
and not to the general public. As a result 
there was practically no business evident 
in Ontario pastry flour and some fears were 
expressed that a shortage might develop 
here as a result. 

It is now possible to buy American pastry 
at $4.65 per bbl, U. S. funds in Seattle. On 
top of this there is a 50c duty and a 10% 
import tax, but even with these charges the 
total cost laid down here is some 80c below 
the best Ontario price, which ranges $6.75 
@7. 

Canadian opponents of the American flour 
imports maintain that Canadians must get 
used to using their own hard wheat flour 
or paying more for the Ontario rather than 
sending much-needed foreign exchange out 
of the country. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. . Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Ga 17 ..... 113% 115% 117% 121% 112 115 bate Pete 107% 108% 
Sept. 18 ..... 114% 116% 119 122% 112% 115% ci jake 107 108% 
Sept. 19 ..... 112% 114% 117% 120% 111% 114% oven Jexe 106% 107% 
S20... 111% 114 117 119% 111% 114% pe eh “ies 106 106% 
Giee2 ..... 112% 114% 117% 120% 111 114% mest “ins 106 107% 

BEC ees i re |. ies 114 webs’ -pace. « Sebade 109 
d Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Oct. Nov. 

Seen? ..... 100 103% 99 103% 72% 74% carete <aties 54% 55 
Sepes .... 99 103 99% 103% 12% 74% 54% 54% 
Sept. 19 99 102 97% 101% 72% 74% 54% 54% 
‘ 96 100 72% 74% 54% 54% 

‘ ‘ . 72% 73% ease 
o* - . 72% 13% we 

CORN: om OATS . 
Minneapolis Chi Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sep 17 ..... 1% 15% 77% 82% 72% ‘15 50% 52% 46% 48% 
Sept, 18 ..... 72% 176% 77 83% 72 75% 50% 52% 46% 48% 
Sept. 19 ..... 75 76% 81% 72% 74% 49 51% 44% 416% 
Gi s0 ..... 70% 74% 76 81% 72% 74% 47% 50% 44% 46% 
Sept. 22 ..... 70% 74% 16% 81% 72 74 47% 50% 445% 46% 
Gm 23 ..... sos 98% cece he va Pring | wee I 
RYE . « FLAXSEE BARLEY 
Chi Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 17 ..... 73% 717% 69% 72 205% 209% 205%~ .... 57% 60% 
Sept. 18 ..... 73% 17% 70 72% 202% 206% 203% 56% 59% 

Sept. 19 ..... 71% 74% 68% 70 196% 200 196% 55 58 
Sept. 20 ..... 69 3 66 68% 194% 198 194% e 54% 56% 
Sept. 22 ..... 71 73% 65% 68 195 199% 195 ave 53% 56% 
Wie 2S ...... «65. 874% «ee §=©69% Sicie * Eee ja0s. 2 on. - 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


; Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


8 Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
freee $31.75@32.25 $29.50 o> encatacss, OreivOesees, © @ 34.50 
si winter bran ....... 31.75 @ 32.25 we ee 27.50@27.75 30.25@30.50 cove ac 
tandard middlings* ..... 32.75@33.00 30.00@.... ocoe@eces 31.00@31.25 @ 35.25 
middlingst ........ 34.50@35.00 32.00@.... 29.00@29.25 31.50@31.75 ....@36.50 
a 7 Sarre «+++@36.00 33.00@33.50 re ere +++ + @35.00 «+++ @37.00 
8 Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
 § (ear «++ +@33.50 $36.25@ 36.50 ay Aree ee Sigieme Cre, Borer 
winter bran ....... --@.... 36.60@36.75 ....@.... coe Divves osewMeeses 
— Winter bran ........ we |} | eee, Pere aves Meer ++++@34.00 34.50@35.50 
tandard middlings* -»@34.50 37.00@37.50 ....@.... «+++-@34.00 35.50@36.50 
middlingst ........ --@37.00 40.00@40.50 ....@.... «++-@3B.00 36.50@37.50 
MUNN O00 5 06200 ee «+---@37.00 40.50@41.00 ....@.... 33.50@34.00 ....@.... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Se $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
WWinnipeg ....... ose @29.00 «+++ @30.00 cone 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 


What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 


not be all determining in the question of 


competition. 


What 


banker’s understanding of your needs and 


is another factorP Is it not the 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


te 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ee RS ee are iba $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S........... Salata 6:5 kore 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - ~ N 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 








Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin ‘ah Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


* 

The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacits 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


on 

















FLOUR § routed via the 


ond Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, 
Springfield, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











fairly good, with the price unchanged. On 
a cash car basis in jute 98's first patents are 
quoted at $5, with bakers patents $4.80. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 23 


Minneapolis: Supplies still light for quick 
shipment, and prices are well above Chicago 
basis, although they are down $1@1.50 be- 
low recent high levels; eastern buying has 
ceased and, with midwestern mixers out of 
the market, offerings from country mills 
east of Minneapolis exceed current demand; 
Chicago market is flooded with offerings 
from river mills and the Southwest, causing 
a very weak undertone; near-by mills report 
continued good split-car inquiry, with plenty 
of directions for millfeed in mixed cars with 
flour; bran $29.50, std. midds. $30, flour 
midds. $32, red dog $33@33.50, or about $1 
over Chicago, freight considered. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts firmer 
as the week starts, with buying more active; 
bran $27.50@27.75, gray shorts $29@29.25. 


Oklahoma City: Fair demand for all 
classes; prices closed $1 lower on bran, $1.50 
lower on mill run and $2 lower on shorts; 
quotations basis carload shipments in bur- 
lap bags, del. Oklahoma pts: bran $1.50@ 
1.55, mill run $1.55%@1.57%, shorts $1.55 
@1.60. 


Omaha: Demand for millfeeds during the 
week was fair to good; demand for flour 
midds. and red dog good, the offerings were 
light; car lots, f.o.b. Omaha: std. bran 
$28, pure bran $28.50@28.75, brown shorts 
$29, gray shorts $29.50@30, flour midds. 
$29.50@30, red dog feed $34.50. 


Denver: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; bran, std. red $29 ton, red mill run 
$31, white $33; shorts, gray $35, brown $37; 
red dog, $39. 

Wichita: Good; trend lower; supply even 
with demand; bran $28.50@29, mill run 
$28.85@29.50, shorts $29.25@30. 


Hutchinson: Fairly active; trend weaker; 
supply sufficient; bran $28.50, mill run $29, 
gray shorts $29.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend lower; supply about 
equal to demand; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $28.25@28.75, gray shorts $29.25@ 29.75. 

Fort Worth: Fair for shorts, slow on bran; 
trend rather easy; supply sufficient; wheat 
bran $31@32, gray shorts $34.60@35.20, white 
shorts $39@40, del. Texas com. pts. 

Chicago: Slowed up late in week, eastern 
demand has disappeared; trend a little 
easier; supply plentiful but not pressing; 
spring and hard winter bran $31.75@32.25, 
std. midds. $32.75@33, flour midds. $34.50 
@35, red dog $36. 

St. Louis: Bran $30.25@30.50, pure bran 
$30.50 @ 30.75, gray shorts $31.50@31.75, 
brown shorts $31@31.25, red dog $35. 

Toledo: After distinguishing itself by its 
strength and ability to make continued ad- 
vances for quite a long time, millfeed de- 
veloped weakness last week in sympathy 
with wheat, and was not so ready a sale as 
has been the case; soft winter wheat bran 
$32@33, mixed feed $33@33.50, flour midds. 
$34, std. $32@32.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand slumped and prices 
are lower; offerings on all produce are 
fairly adequate; bran $34, red dog $33.50 
@34, gray shorts $35, brown $34. 

Buffalo: Somewhat less; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran $34.50, std. midds. $35.25, 
flour midds. $36.50, second clears $40.50, red 
dog $37, heavy mixed feeds $36.50. 


New York: Good; trend steady; supply 
ample; bran $38.10, std. midds. $38.35, flour 
midds. $39.60, red dog $39.60. 

Baltimore: Good; trend easy; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $33.50, pure soft winter bran 
$33.75, std. midds. $34.50, flour midds. - $37, 
red dog $37 


Philadelphia: Less active; trend weaker; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $36.25@36.50, 
pure spring $36.50@36.75, hard winter $36.50 
@ 36.75, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $37 
@ 37.50, flour $40@40.50, red dog $40.50@41. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend easier; supply 
adequate; spring bran $35.65, red dog $40.40. 

Atlanta: Fair, chiefly for bran; trend un- 
steady; supply ample; bran $37.75@38.50, 
gray shorts $38.75@39.50, std. midds. $39.25 
@40, rye midds. $35@35.75, red dog $41.10 
@ 43. 

Nashville: Demand only fair; dealers have 
moderate stocks on hand and feeders are 
only buying few scattered lots, as they have 
sufficient crops to feed at present; prices 
strong but unchanged, bran $34.50@35.50, 
std. midds. $35.50@36.50, gray shorts $36.50 
@ 37.50. = 


Seattle: Good; trend stronger; supply lim- 
ited; $33.50@34. 

Ogden: Business was good during week, 
with demand exceeding supply. Trade is 
good locally and to the West Coast as well, 
dealers report, with many orders being 
turned down; dealers sold up through Oc- 
tober, with demand brisk; prices up $1 over 
last week. Quotations upward; to Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run $33, 
blended $33, white $33.50, midds, $39.50, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red 
bran and mill run $38, blended $38, white 
$38.50, midds. $43 per ton. California prices: 
red bran and mill run $39.50, blended $39.50, 
white $40, midds. $45.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco; Market continues very 
firm due to scarcity of offerings; feed is 
readily salable to those who need it, but 
buyers showing some hesitancy in booking 
ahead at present prices. Kansas bran, $39.50 
@40; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $38@38.50, 
blended $38.50@39, white $39@39.50; Ore- 
gon-Washington: red mill run $38@38.50, 
std. $38.50@39, white $39@39.50, white bran 
$39.50@40, midds. $42.50@43, shorts $40@ 
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ARNOLD 


vaiun 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


———— 








Capacity Now 1,950 Bblis Daily 
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$40.60; Montana: bran and mill run $38.50@ miums on this variety are stronger; shipping 
peo: California: blended mill run $39@ directions poor to fair; average asking price 
white $40@40.50. on No. 1 semolina $6.20 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. 
iv ¢ . Minneapolis, and on secondary grade $5.90. 
Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply o 2 . i 
iy limited; Kansas bran $39, local midds. _ In the week ended Sept. 20, nine Minne 
local mill run $37.50. apolis and interior mills made 75,043 bbls 
durum products, against 78,250 in the pre- 
Yoronto: Demand in domestic market is vious week. 
2 i value when 
strong on eccount of its #008 bg ale Buffalo: Quiet, with price trend firm; 
rn eae eee I -aggelllr t Mag shipping directions good; trend firm; still 
ee Une Ss er hy < sage some question as to new wheat values due 
mee continues on exports. oF mr to delayed harvesting following heavy rains; 
j > as y a. “] o > . ‘4 4 a seth ) 
ia’ . gy weeny $30. midds $33 No. 1, $7.05; durum fancy patent $7.06, 
wae net cash, bags included, mixed or macaroni flour $6.15, first ag A aaa second 
straight cars, track, Montreal freight basis. Clear $4.45, durum granular $6.65. v ¥ v 
Montreal: Millfeed is in good demand Chicago: Demand quiet, ye See busi- is 
dai offerings are scarce; increased produc- ness a ; 49 3 sence ig tong? Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
f livestock of all kinds for export to yew fork: Prices quoted n a_ broac e e . e ° 
Gaited Kingdom has stimulated the market range, but little actual business to deter- $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
for feeds. Millfeeds are ogee in of — accurate levels; No. 1 fancy, $6.45@ will be accepted for 2c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
r comparatively low price. n increase .85. : A ° ° 
” a 9 ton has taken effect ‘since a week iiiiiiailin itiniiah ities teeed ei, Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
but millfeed is still cheap; bran , hanged: s , le; No. 1 
=... $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags changed; supply amp A Vv v * 
fe ry . ; Philadelphia: Market quiet and withcut 
aeeecd,, mixed or straight cars, track, important change; offerings modorate but 
Montreal freights. ample, with the undertone easy; No. 1 durum 
Winnipeg: Western‘ demand poor, but ; 7.20@ 7.35 ‘ HELP WANTED 
available supplies moving to eastern Canada — oo egg @1.96. . sha aah Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
3 ; = St. oulis: Prices steady to 20c higher; 
and minor amounts to United States. Ample = i) shipping directions good; first Visible supply of grain in the western in- v 
lies of other feedingstuffs in western sales and pping 8 ; , “ 
er aad : this year will likely restrict mill- grade semolina $7.20, granular $6.95, No. spection division Sept. 19, 1941, and receipts WANTED — ASSISTANT CHEMIST IN 
7 ; oi ae iallv: ° 3 $6.65, durum fancy patent $7.20. and shipments during the past week, in flour mill laboratory; college graduate 
feed seles in the prairie provinces materially; I g I lo : A d 
ur prices stronger; bran $29, shorts $30, Man. bushels (000’s omitted): with some experience preferred; only ap- 
and Sask; Alta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; Fort Willi a plicants with deferred draft classification 
” tae wc : i 7 eceipts and Shipments or am an will be considered. Address 5233, The 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware Flour and Grain R pts Ship: ; ies sidaihinc Wheat Durum Oate Rastey Merthwestern ietter, Siamenpetia, titan, 
houses $3 extra. Receipts and shipments of flour and grain Guenineie tons 
Vancouver:- Trend steady to higher; cur- at the principal distributing centers for the tuale 99.785 344 798 2.985 
rent western prices are still some $6@7 per week ending Sept. 20, as compiled by the IONE 20 0:00: »f89 ‘ , MACHINERY WANTED 
ton under American export quotations. Gov- Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, Private terminals os “7 37 10 
ernment embargo on exports actually has grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): Reesnticneniien v 
p the trade here because of the zC 3 Doras. ov-64 eve 99,785 344 835 2,995 
ee ‘of any mills west of the Rockies. REOmErTs Vancouver-New F , WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
For this reason, while not directly interested, Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye S 15 1 —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
western feed ‘men can commiserate with Chicago ...... 199 879 2,375 513 133 Westminster .. 17,989 ee flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
: i Duluth ....... +» 1,979 382 103 393 Int. public and western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
eastern houses shut off from shipping across Indianapolia 100 638 120 enbtubiie db 
| y ic demand is ver ood ~ : “* ae : “— " a Pap OS ate SORE Se TE RAIN 
Secs wae eneldeced ‘ample for current Kansas City .. .. 1,009 324 66 .. a ae 18,314 1 1 3 WANTED—SCHULTZ-O'NEILL OR WOOD- 
needs. A price advance of $1 was put into Milwaukee ... 15 5 328 a Bae eal 2.617 = ia ms burn sugar pulverizer; state size, condi- 
effect the middle of the month, bringing the Minneapolis .. ++ 8,635 332 1,051 619 Victoria 1.025 tion, if equipped with collector or not, 
cash car quotation on bran to $29.80, shorts Omaha ....... .* 287 663 80 23 itis Munede 1206 and your best price for cash. Address 
$30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour $34@35 Peoria ........ 42 32 1,229 «89800 = 27 - OPS 545. 2s ee “s “* 5227, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
—_—).  ' 7 Sioux City.... .. 282 355 44 14 wssiani iia,‘ ae, 
). St. Joseph .... 4% 189 165 140 ee TOUS: csicicces 140,936 345 852 2,999 
: St. TOs cess 139 126 328 62 12 eee BOD oc cies 117,564 1,332 463 1,024 
Wichita <<... ee 310 eo ee 2 Receipts during week— S OPPORTUNITIES 
OATMEAL MARKETS emcees Wa. AF, 6990 82 384 008 BUSINES 
Totals 64000 395 8,283 7,119 2,268 1,208 Pacific seaboard.. 120 a a oe v | 
Seaboard— bli 
Baltimore .... 23 83 336 24 24 ‘ME. pubis ang 40-BBL FLOUR AND FEED MILL; CIDER 
Toronto: Business in rolled oats is quiet. Boston ....... 17 ee ee 4 oe WAUMME | cs sas sd Aa ~ 1 mill in connection; never failing water- 
High prices have discouraged buyers and Galveston .... se 44 $e os o* power; plenty of good soft wheat at mill 
there is not the brisk demand that usually New York .... 134 408 450 112 oe Se 6,440 51 385 803 door; five double stands, roller, swing 
exists at this time of year; no change since New Orleans... 17 6 51 10 ee Shi , . sifter, three break, five reduction; reason 
a week ago. Quotations, Sept. 20: rolled Philadelphia .. 43 52 175 2 is Shipments during week— for selling, unable to handle the’ business. 
oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, jute, delivered, — ——_ —_ —_ ——__ Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— ss ‘ es Otto B. J. Lass, Nashville, Mich. 
Montreal. Totals ...... 284 *543 1,012 +152 24 —_ seteeeees — | at 4 
Montreal: Oat products are in light de- ; a Seo cs an| le lin oe 
mand for this time of year, although sales Grand totals. 629 er ete Pye ed aes A ee F ele- 
have increased as compared with a few Last week .... 623 10,853 7,902 2,9 tt aie ........ 2 - 2 1 P PER 
weeks ago; prices are unchanged; quota- Last year .... 674 10,491 aaa 1.774 Bae eiclin senoned.. 54 ie “a by: 
tions, Sept. 20: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb 408,000 bus bonded. $2,000 bus bonded. FOR MILLERS 
— bag, delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. SHIPMENTS le 4,254 27 388 699 
Winnipeg: Little change in demand for Primary points— 
tolled oats and oatmeal, although consid- Chicago ...... 114 107 1,953 356 = 35 TOTAL RECEIPTS The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
5 erable improvement is expected now that Duluth ...... ee 965 473 108 601 Aug. 1-Sept. 19, 1941 CINCINNATI, O. 
, weather is turning colder; supplies light; Indianapolis .. ee 8 166 78 4 _ . . 
‘ 4 . Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 43,758 524 2,015 4,945 
7 mills good buyers high grade oats. Quota- Kansas City .. 126 406 115 46 Danika’ wehatoaditt 71 4 7 
tions, Sept. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, Milwaukee .... 6 9 212 10 2 Int. public and a sik 
$3.15 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, Minneapolis .. 140 571 1,357 922 406 semi-public ele- 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. Omaha ....... ss 192 641 24 - “ne ....... 9 ok 6 6 
epncanelie: Rolled oats were quoted on eur cls tenes 45 ans a 4 - iibieies ii wae INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
pt. 22 at $3.30 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z . eoee ee OTAL SHIPMENTS 
kage ; 48- es $2.10. St. Joseph .... .. 67 186 24 .. : Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
Bs Paes eee 0-068 Deckages § St. Louis .... 125 87 85 28 : ~~ = ass we 19, an jee sam * ‘ THE 
Wichita ....... se 139 _ a rt. Wm.-Pt. e.. 36,41 832 63,192 3,15 = = 
oxmesmemee -acific s oe 3% oe 25 2 : 
gs RYE PRODUCTS Totals ...... 666 2702 6,689 1,068 1,076 Int. public and * | COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
Seaboard— semi-public ele- 31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 
~ Baltimore .... -- cs O71 ee oe Vators .....+6. 36 ee 5 3 
New York ... 373 214 620 F 
Co. Friar pergead and vet gwd pone mae non Philadelphia .. as  — ae 
e er quiet week, wit ew sales and sma Senne RRR RD SERED COMMEND 
in quantity; trade unwilling to add to hold- ee *373 «$214 1,095 my ue 
ings at present levels; volume of shipping acca inte 
ee a. not in mone | bg gy oe Grand totals. 929 3,006 7,624 1,658 1,076 
ooks; quotations down @30c bbl; Last week .... 568 3,752 5,078 1,553 330 Ss 
— — rye — heh Agta bbl, in ba Last year .... 560 5,336 3,534 1,393 371 FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 
is, f.0.b. nneapolis; pure medium e 
oy |Ptite3& pore dark Sn b@b se a7i04:000 bbls bonded. | tBonded. tome LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 
) Baltimore: Rye flour 10c per bbl higher; 76 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
No, 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
4 ie. four, dark to white $4.25@4.95 bbl; Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
id rye, )85c u; rye stoc n loca 
elevators was practically cnabanned at 161,- Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
5 371 bus. at principal primary points for the week F D RE E RCH L B R T i ft 
| Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply ending Sept. 20, in thousand bushels, with rele) Ss A A Oo A OR ES, nc: 
ample; dark $4.80, medium $5.30, white CO™mParisons: 
$5.50," pee at Receipts Shipments Stocks Consultation and Research on 
, f 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
St. Louis: Prices declined 10@60c; sales Minneapolis .. 6341,838 27 424,780 6,382 
YUR Bee ene, instructions est = saa, Ee ere 277 645 .. 2101,159 2,417 
" 1, medium -95, dar -35, 
me meal $4.28 A f Enriched Fi Bread 
an York: Sales light, with little inter- Millfeed Receipts and Shipments ssays oO nricne our, read, etc. 
rom buyers; pure white patents $4.85 =r ; 
sCo. 65.10. . . BP a ar Bn «ype Pe ag op Page Moser P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres, 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
ity, Mo. Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend steady; ending Sept. 20, in tons, with comparisons: B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. LONG ISLAND CITY. N.Y, “Ucromettic ana 
Supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.75@5 D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 9 ™. §. Microbiological Methods 
—_—— Bnediam $4.5004.70, dark $3.75@3.90. °°” «Receipts Shipments, 
m . 5 ark . 3.90. _ 
’ 1941 1940 1941 1940 





Philadelphia: Market alternately higher Minneapolis .. pad ae 8,750 9,150 
aid lower, with the feeling easy at the close. Kansas City .. 2,475 1,575 6,775 4.750 
aily Offerings moderate, while demand is limited; Philadelphia .. 380 540 


ee ea "| LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Chicago: Demand continues quiet, with 


sales scattered and directions slowing up; 




















dl patent $4.15@4.65, medium $3.95@ Bonded Grain in the United States 1—Century 12-quart capacity mixer 
7 ap len $4.50@4.75 ai Pe go grain > the United States Sept. 1—Mac Michael Viscosimeter 
Cincinnati: e . -493, medium , in bushels (000’s omitted): ; ; 
4.25@ 4.50, dark $3.75@4. ebick Gate Mins Maven 1—Edison Electric Bake Oven ; 
= a se ay 1,015 35 i iy 1—Christian-Becker Chainomatic Analytical Balance, 
Oe eee 2,35 sa + o. Style No. 15 
SO a 4,156 es) Gee 
SEMOLINA MARKETS yeas 187 me iin xy 1—Large Ash Muffle Furnace 
a pane gratnées® Hee 7 7 57 1—Laboratory Construction Company Baking Table. 
Mee. Kerk. ..-... 4 rol 
eapolis : quiry about at a stand- CO Tee 1,611 is ak we 
| (0 atgneepolio: oe ae SS flour Philadelphia abe 472 é. is $ EQUIPMENT IN GOOD CONDITION. PRICES REASONABLE 
» but at very unsatisfactory price WE weesin ents “ oe 
CO, ie tass'attaiay cneaseteier”, Pics one <a =; => | LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS Co. 
ee Pe rke on ry amber urum; very OTAIS .wccscees ’ 
+ percentage of current arrivals of new Sept. 13, 1941 ... 17,590 74 284 131 LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 
—— is of choice milling quality, and pre- Sept. 21, 1940 ... 22,377 375 2,513 1,014 
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EQUIPMENT 
LOAN 


We have been handling a 
steadily increasing number of 





equipment loans. Practically 
everything from trucks to 























locomotives. Our experience 
may stand you in good stead 
when you are planning the 
purchase of additional equip- 
ment. We will be very pleased 





to talk to you and give you 
any details you desire. 





NORTHWESTERN 
BANK BUILDING. A 


home for business where 
5.000 ellice poopie ere busy Installment Loan Division 


creating more business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SEVENTH ST. to SIXTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


ae were A Kansas Turkey 
1SDOM Wheat Flour 


FL OUR 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 


nag development quality list. 
which greatly ex- ong: 
tends. fermentatia, | he Hunter Milling Co. 


tolerance. Provides Wellington, Kansas 








more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 





you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire *D URA MBER 93 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY SEMOLINA 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





North Dakota and Montana 
FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 


and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR AMBER MILLING CO. 











Chamber of Co: ~ MINNEAPOLIS 
Hi-Protein _ Cable pre ““AMBERMILCO” 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the | ?. ke Lhbee BUYERS 7] 
Spring Wheat Section of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
Capacity, 700 Barrels and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
MINOT FLOUR MILL co. The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


; FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
Kansas City, Missouri WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















GRAIN LEADERS ASK CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM OF POLICIES 


Oo 












Encroachment of Government Agencies on Private Trade Must 
Be Met by Latter With Sound Ideas of Co-operation, 
Convention Is Told 


Two of the major speakers on trade  riched buying power of our farm con. 
subjects at the annual convention of the munities would make up for the infinitely 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- Small pro-rated imports of manufactured 
ciation at Toledo last week dealt largely goods from abroad. 
with the continuing encroachment of gov- “Such a plan would go a long way in 
retaining world peace, in adjusting the 
farm income to well over what it is nov, 
It would eliminate our destructive sur. 
pluses, and would take away the neces. 
sity of the enormous government dole 
ate with the government to bring about to agriculture, which, in turn, would put 
constructive changes, giving full recog- the farm back in the farmer’s hands, and 
nition to changed economies. thus help the whole economy.” 

P. R. O’Brien, head of the Chicago E. H. Sexauer, of Brookings, S. D, 
Board of Trade, expressed the belief that president of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
many public critics of the grain ex- National Association, declared that 
changes in the last 20 years have not “big government, as opposed to big 
business,” now threatens the national 
economy. Government control of busi- 
ness is necessary, he said, but govern- 
ment operation is unconstitutional. 

If an efficient grain trade is desired 
by the government, then it is imperative 
legislation, or to attain some other end. that the government “allay this feeling 
But, he said, such outcries have had their of uncertainty and confusion by publicly 
permanent effect in the way of restric- declaring it will return to industry the 


ernment agencies on grain marketing, 
storage and merchandising, but each of 
them emphasized the thought that the 
private grain companies should co-oper- 


really wanted to destroy the futures mar- 
ket system, which they regard as bene- 
ficial, but that they have made colorful 
attacks for the purpose of bringing 
about the enactment of particular farm 


tive legislation on the exchanges. normal operations of grain and feed 
“We of the grain trade,” he said, “are trade,” he said. 
desirous of working wholeheartedly for “The grain trade’s principal, and | 


a solution of the farm problem, for may say, only complaint, has been that 
futures markets function to the greatest despite the fact that it has a recognized 
advantage in a normal economy. The_ record of performing the most efficient 
various farm programs are almost as and economical service for the handling, 
numerous as the stars in the heavens, storing and marketing of grain in the 
and to evolve a sound and enduring pro- world, that it has not been consulted as 
gram is no easy task, for the permanent plans were developed; that it has not 
plan must mesh with the whole economy, been fully employed, and that it has 
and must be free of price fixing, and must been unnecessarily supplanted by govern 
be such as to move freely our surpluses ment agencies. 


into non-surplus nations. E. J. Grimes, Minneapolis, who repre- 


“I very definitely feel this can be ac- sented terminal elevator operators, said 
complished when peace comes to a war- the surplus wheat problem is acute but 
torn world by a system of direct com- “every bushel of grain will have a roof 
pensation to our crop exporters for the over it when snow flies.” 
loss they would sustain by buying crops The convention recommended that an 
from our farmers at American prices agricultural advisory committee, com- 
and selling them abroad at low world posed of representatives of agriculture, 
prices. This compensation could come industry and the government agencies, be 
from our custom receipts. I believe that set up. “to produce a sounder, better 
in return to the countries who purchase balanced agricultural program, and 4 
our export commodities we should permit more workable relationship between gov- 
them to export to us certain prosrated ernment, agriculture and the grain trade.” 
items, which would allow them to secure The association pledged full and sincere 
the exchange to meet their payments for co-operation in any such committee ac- 
our commodities. ‘The enormously en- _ tivity. 


<> 
> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicag® 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 20, and corresponding date of 4 
year ago: 

c—Wheat—, -——Corn——, ——Oats—, -——Rye— —Barley- 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 ae 









ee ee See eee 8,718 930 482 3 10 24 161 6 
MMR a8 os Uacasacdewcia 9,653 4,802 5,820 819 1,117 1,089 3,473 1,315 159 508 
pS 458 306 ie a ca 57 175 =i -. 
RP 15,722 14,860 8,718 8,220 5,270 1,663 3,876 1,218 325 654 
Pee me oe 193 4 wa 2% 6 199 “ 
NN conve ksaseesas 210 140 2 2 6 6 2 6 300 300 
NS ein crix catkins ack $1,193 25,871 1,549 1,276 371 716 1,881 1,691 385 «897 
SORE IE ‘ 178 phe i ¥ < <9 z. 7 
Fort Worth ........... 12,958 10,772 478 89 98 141 13 8 357 il 
GelvestOn ..ccccccccces 5,275 1,591 ee oe es es Pas “a ee ae 
Hutchinson ............ 11,147 9,230 ee oe Ke “'k “se io 
Indianapolis ........... 3,047 2,684 1,279 319 698 1,056 176 216 x “ 
ee ere 41,027 40,544 1,102 1,402 173 46 300 350 233 5 
Milwaukee ............ 3,076 827 1,524 2,402 378 149 943 610 455 1,324 
Minneapolis ........... 38,315 26,760 1,853 3,862 2,486 2,659 4,732 2,435 2,858 5,8% 
New Orleans a 241 ud *. 
New York ....... 170 2 390-125 30 j 
pO ab 2 86 24 wk -" 19 * 
OMA vis.c 5. 5 Oe } ‘ , 429 36 309 188 124 8 
DE Sees 3559.0 4 secaae ; ’ 68 fe 93 ie “i 80 = 
Philadelphia Y . 66 16 98 9 3 ; 
a OS eer i ‘ 474. 362 383 16 18 26 ; 
SE ES ivccccoe cece j é ; , 183 9.215 64 9 400 
i Ess bs vosxa sine’ ; 175 152 10 14 29 5 
Wichita 5 2 od 2 5 ne 35 
Canals . 


TAMRON cco cvccocccse’ ; : ° se 265 oe 
ekiike .c Creccadeed 227,327 172,744 34,180 32,370 12,080 8,806 16,273 8,414 8,459 9,87! 
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CABLE ADDRESS *'CONFLOMILS" 
USE ALL CODES 


WICHITA 


“She 


()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ((() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 







LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


KANSAS 











“ZESTO FLOUR" 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 
Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


The 

















STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
CM ae 02 08 BS ALTON DALLAS 


o 


QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 


AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 
5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





nens 














Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 
Consider ... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
(/ , 


ae 


Factories Conveniently Located 


- OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, //NC. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
; of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 

















Minnesota. Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g A ° p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Flour Brands 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 





---..“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
a" 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
Sa “WHEAT HEARTS” , 
yy OGILVIE BLENDIES” J 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR Mills cos IMITED le A 


' Canada’s oldest and largest millers 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA \ 


\ 


Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat \ 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, 


Cable Address: ‘“_DOMFLOUR” 





“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“HOMELAND” 


LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ A 
Head Office: Oables : 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Canadian Hard Spring 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta. - 


COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 


High Tes United Grain Grower ers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Gountey ‘Dea Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


—_— 








“Milligroup” 
London 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITE 


wtienwnNnNteepeE&EG ee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manahastaenes and Importers 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


D 





ee 
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TELEVISION 











_— commercial television made its 
it over station WNBT in New York City 
recently, the Procter & Gamble Co. was 
the pioneer sponsors of sight-and- 
Sound programs. Scenes from the show, 
Truth or Consequences,” are shown above. 
Ralph Edwards (top) is author and master 
feremonies of the program, a radio adap- 
of a favorite old parlor game. Tech- 
ame of displaying the product of the spon- 
to the telecast’s audience offers a unique 
tage to the radio advertiser. 


a 





a 
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More Support 
Indicated 


T IS said that two billion dollars of 

the proposed six-billion-dollar increase 
in the lease-lend funds will be used for 
the purchase of food in this country— 
mainly poultry, dairy and pork products. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
recommended to President Roosevelt a 
federal program to expand further dairy 
and egg production, and to stimulate 
consumption of those products within the 
United States. To this extent there has 
been a change in the government’s atti- 
tude, for the secretary last spring was 
advocating reduced domestic consump- 
tion of cheese and some other foods 
in order to meet the requirements of 
Britain. 

Included in the new program are these 
major points: 

Further expansion upon recent 
record-breaking levels of milk pro- 
duction. 

Maintaining high consumption of 
dairy, meat and poultry products 
in the United States. 

Sending increased supplies of these 
products to Britain. 

Encouraging farmers to grow less 
of the surpluses that are a drug on 
the market, and more of the vitamin 
crops needed to win the war. 

In a press conference, Secretary Wick- 
ard asserted that the expansion of 
domestic demand for dairy, meat and 
poultry products as a result of larger 
city payrolls has made it difficult for the 
Department of Agriculture to buy suffi- 
cient lease-lend supplies, and has made 
further expansion of production essen- 
tial. - 

Milk production now is the highest on 
record for this time of the year. Output 
of principal manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts is running 14% above a year ago. 
June production of eggs was more than 
four billion—the largest for any month 
since 1930. June production of hatchery 
eggs also reached record numbers and it 
appears that the production of eggs will 
increase substantially this fall and win- 
ter. The 1941 pig crop will be larger 
than that of 1940, instead of smaller as 
seemed probable last December, and 
hogs are being fed to heavier weights. 
Production will be increased substan- 
tially in 1942. 

On top of all this, the government has 
announced its program, backed by huge 
funds for buying, for stimulating fur- 
ther expansion of dairy, egg and pork 
supplies. 

The feed business never before has 
been handed such an opportunity for de- 
velopment.—FEepstTvurFs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Meeting 
Scheduled 


The Central New York Millers As- 
sociation will hold its first meeting of the 
fall season at Cohocton, N. Y., Sept. 27. 
Plant visits and election of officers are 
features of the program. 


With Bowersock 


Dee McQuillen, formerly superintend- 
ent for the now idle N. Sauer Milling Co. 
at Cherryvale, Kansas, has_ recently 
taken charge of the Bowersock Mills & 
Power Co. plants at Lawrence, Kansas. 
He replaces T. S. Ables, now superin- 
tendent for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 








Robin ‘: 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 


of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
‘: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orsental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


A BC Sth Edition & Pr 


Codes: Riverside 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB”’ 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





Company 








TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0, THOMPSON O©O., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


Exporters of Quality Flour 
Brokers Exclusively 





Pan-American Trading Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS. 





% 





* q “3 ‘ 
Head : ba re tee ms Cable 
Office— ie Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 








TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











nice Be 
: a Pa acaad : Pa 
Clan ee oe 
tt 








Septen 











WCREWICZ 


=» 


THREE STARS 
PURITY taro WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 


WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
oc ce BY cece 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 


Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 


lacN aR CHIRON CA) C “S 
te —D} 2 


SS GLO CE) EL 
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a : 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods pasting Co., Limited 








% 








Cable Address Ke oe 
“HASTINGS’ MILLING ey ie — ey Sone 
Montreal ore es BAY USED 
“Eee 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














i 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Se ol 
JUTE 


| 
wt BAGS corn [iis 
- BAGS - BAGS 


¥ 4 


i bin 4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














—— 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 














; Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour — — | & (:, © < 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” — - _ ee slid Wharhets 
Cable Address: ‘““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA att atte GRAIN TAERCHAMTS 10  ANABA 
MO NTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY Ltd VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
9 ° niga ichoctemetieiciaite 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ee CANADA 








eee «= Millers of Canadian 
Rr See > Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





ARGILL 


DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











ARCH 





MINNEAPOLIS 


=R-DANIELS~MIDLAND Com 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Omaha 
St. Louis Toledo 
Kansas City Portland 


New York Columbus Omaha 
Kansas City Davenport Portland 
St. Louis Buffalo 

WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s + 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES : 
Chicago 
Galveston 
San Francisco Nashville 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CLIY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Joseph, Mo. 











LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 











FEARLESS FATHER 


Ethelberta.—Papa, when you see a cow 
ain’t you afraid? 
Father.—Of course not. ... 
Ethelberta.—When you see a big worm 
ain’t you afraid? 
Father.—No, of course not. 
Ethelberta—When you see a monstrous 
bumblebee ain’t you afraid? 
Father.—No, certainly not. 
Ethelberta.—Ain’t you afraid when it 
thunders and lightnings? 
Father.—No, no... . 
Ethelberta.—Papa, ain’t you afraid of 
nothing in the world ’ceptin? mamma? 
—Path finder. 
¥ ¥ 
POPULAR FELLOWS 
“Yes, my father always gets a warm 
reception wherever he goes.” 
“Really! He must be popular.” 
“It isn’t that. He’s a fireman.” 
¥ ¥ 
OFFICIAL ADVICE 
Voice (on telephone).—Are you the 
game warden? 
Game Warden.—Yes, ma’am. 
Voice.—Well, thank goodness, I have 
the right person at last! Would you 
please suggest some games suitable for a 
children’s party? 
¥ ¥ 


NOTHING SERIOUS 


A_ bewildered man entered a ladies’ 
specialty shop. “I want a corset for my 
wife,” he said. 

“What bust?” asked the cierk. 

“Nothing. It just wore out.” 

¥ ¥ 
TRIUMPHANT ANSWER 

O ficer.—Which one of you was driving 
when you hit that car? 

Inebriate—None of us—we were all 
in the back seat. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT REALLY 

We wish to welcome two new residents 
to our midst, Mr. and Mrs. John Bailey, 
of Wilmington. The Baileys have one 
son, a boy.—Durham (N. C.) Herald- 
Sun. 

¥ ¥ 
HORTICULTURIST 

“How does your neighbor manage to 
have such a nice garden?” 

“He buys my chickens from me as 
fast as I get them.” 

¥ ¥ 
HELP NOT WANTED 

“Sorry, son, we don’t need much help 
right now.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir. 
much help at first, anyway.” 


I won’t be 


¥ ¥ 
ENRICHED RYE? ; 
“Let me have a loaf of white bread, 
please.” 
“Sorry, we have nothing but rye.” 
“Oh, boy! Fine! Gimme a quart.” 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywherc 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


—" 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 











Weare pated thine y to. to fill your 
ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


orn Kon Kansas 
Elevator rT actin City, Mo. 








® 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












































Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN”’ 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Rosin," Glasgow 


81 Hope Street 
Cable Address: “ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GoLDENGLO,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


"WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 











Samples and offers solicited 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘"MrepiIuM,”’ Utrecht 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nius G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘““MosIL” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,”’ Oslo 


S. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: ‘“LUNEX”’ 
OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 





























We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New OB Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTOPR 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]TLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








|, 1941 
fers 
heat 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 
Also at BRIsToL, SouTrHaMPTON, HULL, BreLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 
L M. SraxnanD z.a.omex | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
- Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
A N N A R D GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
a GRAIN See ee a 
’ AND Corys’ Buildings 
seppiagres emma” LRNBONE 0-2 
Cory Buildings, runswick Stree 
' 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
o Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 81 Hope Strest GLASGOW 
wheat Cable Address: “Donreacu,” London ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
—s MARDORF, PEACH & co. FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
. FLOUR IMPORTERS LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
52, Mark Lane, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
g Co. LONDON, E. C. 3 NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 
—— | COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & co, | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
¥ IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
7 FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
ED, ETC. 
here LONDON Oriel Chambers 
14 Water Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
R CO. * (able Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 
° Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
— Cc. E. FEAST & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
URS (cuas. 8. FRast) FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
‘ tt Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
Co. Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. | Cable address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
arses ‘Wee add, “Snneeenes.* ete, Semeiocie iF Raa ~ oppaag 
—— wah eng ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R, Law 
) (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) CRAWFORD & LAW 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Need CEREAL PRODUCTS and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
5 CO. Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
aie: PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
\NY FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 
re, Md. DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 
—_— 
RILL Low Grades and ELLYAwt. 
Millfeed cons Merchandisers” 
I, Ss. JOSEPH co., INC. AMERICA ForE BLDG. 
URI Minneapolis, Minn. 844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
a 
/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. GRAHAM & CO. 
TORS F L. Oo U ix 231 West 47th St. 
44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
aa 
——$—— 
ant Al NAL YS ES Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
LOUR—CERE —G RAIN 6 
sce Memphis, Tennessee 
es 
. Joseph Taig | institute of Technology Standard of the South 
60 Montana CHICAGO, III plus Dependable Service 
pith ed 
——— 
ad _HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Fi * ois ality and 
our Specialists fie Four 
VAT LARSEN CO. P 
“ 13 s FLOUR M. S. Brownold Company 
: P Grades Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
‘ity, Mo. _ 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exchange 














NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. ...- 

Bernheimer, Harry 'N. * ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., 
ronto 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis... 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 

‘Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Chandler, Arthur L., St, Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
«. FY, 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York 

Coventry, regent & Co., London, 
England .... 

Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland . ee 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co....... 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon..... 

Cuban Flour Review,/Havana, Cuba 


Montreal, To- 


Winni- 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., K 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels ..... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
Doughnut Corporation of a New 
York, N. FY. cccccccccee Seeccscees 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., * Duluth. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. 

Eckhart, B. A,., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., 

City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


New Ulm, 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. eoccccccceces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. aaa 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. YF. ccocccccccccccess 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, MO. .cccccccccccccccscccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. ZY. cocccccsece ee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real . codccccceccccccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


(; Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
Sveee,.. NG... oc crveses cocces 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment . Kansas 
City, Mo. ° 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . .-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
_ Ont. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. .. TETTTTTTTr 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C, M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. .& Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .......6+ eecce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International sarod Co., Minneapolis. . 
eccccccce .Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. O., AGMaNs WE, ccsccccsseces 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ee ecccrccccscees 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, rey ine 
Kelly, William, _— Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas .. ee eecevescccscccce 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BHO, vcccccevccewnseetctnceseosscocsede 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia eee eveccveccccccccece 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Millis, Minneapolis... . 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich....... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ....---eeeeeeee 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. eeccces 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills: “Co., * "salina, 
Kansas coos 
Lever Bros. Co., “Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. .....++-. 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Lund, S., Oslo, gage peeled 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 


eee eeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ....cccevcccsces ° 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Deamark, ee 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLenncn, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Pico Center, 
Kansas 
a Flour milling Co., ke ‘Kansas city, 
Mo, 
Mid- West Laboratories “Co. * Columbus, 
Ohio ° eecccces 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention | Bureau, 
Chicago . ccc cccsceeesocs 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. F 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. Bice 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, MO. ccccccowcccccsccccvecscccere 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 


eee eeeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, N. J. wcccccccccccccccsccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb.’ . eo ceccccccccceges 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ...seees eeccccveccess 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
lode, GRIO ccccdbdsetdoccccccsccccccece 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ....esseseees 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
PORE, GUS. ccccvcevcccccccccccccses 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
HGMORS ce cccccccccvsstsscccssecse 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. edsodececs . 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, “Mo... ee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. 8., New York, , ee Se 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.........eeee0. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. ccveccccccesccccccccccccscces 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Ss. D. 


Red River Milling Co... Fergus Fails, 
Minn. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ...... “s 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Leckpett, 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Jaw, Sask. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas. . 

Russell, PD. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ceccccces ° 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.... 


~ St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., Mont- 
real, Canada .... 

Sandusky Cooperage & Lumbér Co. St. 
LOwle, Me, cccccccccctcevecccceveeces 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia 

Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 

Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J.......... 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... . 

Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

Simonds- ~~". Theis er wae Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ....... és ore 

a fe Sewing Machine a. New "York, 
N eeesees 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feea ‘& Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. 

Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England sake 6 ono 

Spillers, Ltd., London, England. 

Spindler, L. G., New York 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp. 

Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 

Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 

Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 

Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ceecee 

Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas 

Swift & Ce.. CHICAS: ose vccscssecee coun 


Ltd., London, 


Tanner- a earsers 
York, N. Y¥. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 

Glasgow, Scotland . 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, EB. 8., New York City.. 
oN. mae & Traber, Inc., sind York, 


Corp., New 


Minn 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill..... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAR, occccccsccccvccrsevercesccvceres 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ..cccocscccccccecesess 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Spemecyelis 
and Duluth, Minn. ....... ‘ 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, ii. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich: 
MONA, VO. oo ccvoccesccesccvscces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ....+++. 
Wallace & ‘Tiernan. Co. * nae * Newark, 
N. +eee.-Cover 
Walnut Creek “Milling Co. oo "Great Bend, 
HODGRS .c cccccvsetecsecccctcescecocs: 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co..........- 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
DOOR. GROMER \ioc ad vide es chscke see 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson pewen Miling on Grand Rap- 


ids, Srrrrrrer ty eee eeesveceees 


Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CATO, TH cccccccccssccccccnseccccees: 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ..........0s+:: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........+- 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
weer Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tllimoia .......cccseecseeeee 





